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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 











HENRY DWIGHT STRATTON, 


Tats gentleman certainly deserves 
some mention in our pages, for he be- 
longed to the front rank of those earnest 
and zealous educators who have so stimu- 
lated the mental growth of American 
youth. He was a leader in the enter- 
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prises of commercial education; the 
founder of forty-four separate institu- 
tions for the instruction of young men in 
the principles, theoretical and practical, 
of business life. How many thousands 
owe advanced and lucrative positions in 
the counting-room or in the warehouse 
to their pupilage at those academies it 
would be difficult to estimate, for they 
are to be met with in almost every city 
or town where mercantile enterprise has 





any marked prominence, 
his portrait we find several conspicuous 
characteristics by which he was known to 
friends and associates. First, a tem- 
perament of fine quality, delicate, intense, 
and exceedingly active, yet*possessed of 
much endurance and elasticity. Second, 
a strong perceptive intellect, imparting 
clearness of understanding and keenness 
of penetration. Third, a ready judg- 
ment, amounting to intuitional impres- 


Predicated of 


sion. Fourth, a progressive earnestness 
which knew little of hesitation, yet. was 
deferential and forbearing. Fifth, a 
warm sympathy which was quickly 
aroused by genuine sorrow or distress, 
He possessed, too, a strong imaginative 
element, but it was adapted to his praeti- 
cal and energetic intellect, suggesting 
projects of utility and ministering to the 
cravings of an incessant activity. He 
was organized to have “ many irons in 
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the fire,” and he could keep them all hot. 
There was not sufficient vitality, how- 
ever, to sustain so active a nervous 
system. Though wiry and tough, though 
powerful in will and- strong in spirit, 
such an organization \would at length 
wear itself out for la¢k of bodily sup- 
port—the wick, so large and perpetually 
burning, would exhaust the reservoir of 
oil. His failings lay chiefly in not car- 
ing enough for himself, for physical re- 
pose and comfort; in working too dili- 
gently; and in seeking to accomplish 
too much. In his line of life he was in 
every sense of the word a “ driver.” 

For the accompanying portrait and the 
following biographical account of Mr. 
Stratton we are indebted to Packard’s 
Monthly, a magazine which is “ devoted 
to the interests and adapted to the tastes 
of the young men of the country.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 

“Mr. Stratton was born at Amherst, Lorain 
County, Ohio, August, 9, 1824. His father, 
Jonas Stratton, was one of the first settlers of 
the town; and, in fact, gave it its name, after 
Amherst, New Hampshire, his native place. 
He was the second of four children, and was 
never a rugged boy, but grew up rapidly and 
with a slender constitution. His father being 
a cabinet-maker by trade, he took up that oc- 
cupation as soon as he was old enough to be 
of service. His education, until he was some 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, was such as 
falls to the usual lot of boys in the country. 
He then spent a couple of years in the English 
department of Oberlin College, which is situ- 
ated but six miles from his home, 

“ While at Oberlin he became deeply interest- 
ed in the art of penmanship; and he prepared 
himself to enter upon this field as a teacher. 
His first effort as a ‘ Professor of Penmanship’ 
was at Charlestown, Mass., in the suburbs of 
Boston. He afterward visited various portions 
of the New England States, paying his way in 
teaching ; and, after an absence of two years, 
returned to his native town, a traveled gentle- 
man and a full-fledged writing-master. He 
was wont, in after-years, to make humorous 
allusions to his ‘ Boston’ professorship, and to 
illustrate, for the amusement of others, his 
original system of inculcating art. A peculiar 
method he had of making the letter X was so 
tidiculed by the veteran Spencer, and so hu- 
morously defended by its author, that the 
style has ever since been known, among pro- 
fessional writers, as ‘Stratton’s Boston X.’ 
He afterward improved somewhat upon his 
original style, under the able instruction of the 
author of Spencerian penmansuip, but did not 
again attempt to teach the art. 

“ For a number of years he devoted himself to 
such opportunities of making money as occur 
in country places. He took a contract to 





furnish ‘timber-for the railroad, in which—al- 
though many predicted loss—he was quite suc- 
cessful.’ With the little capital thus acquired 
he engaged in the purchase of sheep—a very 
important business in northern Ohio—and in 
this, also, wa’ successful. With his accumula- 
tions he purchased land, until he became the 
owner of some 300 to 400 acres of good farming 
and grazing lands. This gave him enlarged 
opportunity to prosecute his live-stock busi- 
ness, which he did with fair success. 

“In the winter of 1851-2 he took a conrse of 
mereantile training at Folsom’s Commercial 
College, Cleveland, in which Mr. H. B. Bryant 
was chief instructor.in book-keeping. 

“ While here, he conceived the project of es- 
tablishing a series of institutions in the various 
commercial cities of the country; and uniting 
with Mr. Bryant and James W. Lusk — the 
latter a favorite pupil of P. R. Spencer, and an 
acknowledged master of the science and art of 
writing—the plan was perfected, and the first 
institution started in Cleveland, under the 
style of ‘ Bryant, Lusk & Stratton’s Mercantile 
College.” This was in the spring of 1853. 
During the following winter the second college 
of the series was commenced, under the same 
style, in Buffalo, as a successor of Spencer and 
Rice's institution, which had been in vogue for 
a year or more, These institutions became at 
once prosperous and remunerative, owing, in 
the first place, to a generous administration of 
their internal affairs, but more particularly to 
the attractive way in which their claims were 
presented to the public. Mr. Stratton was the 
outside manager, and his thorough apprecia- 
tion of the opinions of good men, as well as 
his utter confidence in printer’s ink, so shaped 
his course of procedure, that before the colleges 
had been in operation one year, they were 
thoroughly well known to all persons who 
read the papers. One great secret in Mr. 
Stratton’s success as a business manager lay in 
his thorough self-consecration to whatever he 
had in hand. . He always believed in his work ; 
and was neither afraid nor ashamed to proclaim 
it upon all occasions, and to all classes of 
people. He never stopped to inquire whether 
the presentment of his affairs was appropriate 
or acceptable, but took it for granted that 
everybody must be interested in what seemed 
so important to him. He was not remarkable 
for reticence, and never believed in letting slip 
a good opportunity to make acquaintances and 
friends. Notwithstanding this constant pre- 
ferment of his own affairs, he never, in any 
sense, became what is termed a‘ bore’ His 
great good-humor, and his intuitive knowledge 
of what to say, and how to say it, always put 
him on the best terms with those with whom 
he came in contact. 

“He never believed in doing business with a 
subordinate, if the principal were accessible— 
not that he ignored the authority of agents, 
but because he desired contact with the su- 
perior party, both as an incidental aid to his 
business, and to assure himself that whatever 
arrangements he entered into were the most 











favorable to himself that could be effected. So, 
in making his way in a new community, he 
always first secured the good-will and co- 
operation of the first citizens in point of social 
and political standing, while he was not the 
less considerate of the friendship ‘and aid of 
the most humble, 

“Tn the spring of 1856 Mr. Lusk withdrew 
from the firm. In the following autumn Mr. 
Stratton opened the Chicago College, which at 
once entered upon a successful career. The 
college in Albany was opened in January, 57; 
the one in Detroit in the fall of the same year. 
Then followed Philadelphia and New York. 
In connection with the New York College, the 
firm commenced the publication of a monthly 
magazine— the American Merchant — which 
was continued for three years. The severe 
financial depression which followed the panic 
of 1857 was not conducive to prosperity in this 
direction. 

“The New York College, which was opened 
in the Cooper Institute Building on the ist of 
October, 1858, gradually grew in favor, and 
soon exhibited the germ of future success. 
Soon after its establishment, Mr. Stratton began 
to investigate the feasibility of having prepared 
a series of text-books in the several depart- 
ments of science embraced in the college 
course; the result of which was the publication 
within two years of a work on book-keeping, 
one on commercial arithmetic, and one on 
commercial law. These works, prepared by 
competent authors, became at once the text- 
books of the colleges, and have steadily won 
the best opinions of teachers and practical 
men. 


“In 1860, Mr. Stratton removed, with his 
family, to New York, which was thenceforth 
his home; although, until his last sickness, 
the greater portion of his time was spent in 
journeyings between the ‘links’ of the great 
international ‘ chain’—which were being gradu- 
ally forged, and welded, in the important cities 
of the continent—and in arranging the financial 
basis for their successful operation. 

“In the early part of his career as an edu- 
cator, it became necessary for him, at times, to 
borrow money. He had one friend upon whom 
he relied in such contingencies, and although 
he was always prepared to give ample security, 
and never failed to pay his demands promptly 
—with a good round percentage for the accom- 
modation—the gratitude he ever felt and mani- 
fested toward this individual afforded a most 
positive and pleasing illustration of his un- 
swerving fidelity. 

“During the embarrassments of 1857 he 
found great difficulty in making good his 
financial engagements, and was often put to 
straits that would have discouraged a less 
resolute man. One rule which he adopted 
and acted upon under such embarrassments is 
well worthy of mention ; ‘ Never avoid a man 
you owe.’ If he found that it would be diffi- 
cult to meet an engagement, he went at once 
to the person who would be discommoded, in 
case of failure, and without reserve laid the 
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matter before him in its true light. The in- 
evitable result of this was to inspire confidence 
in his integrity, and to obtain extension, if 
necessary. And whenever he had thus tested 
the kindness and forbearance of a person, he 
was particularly careful to give him no cause 
to repent it. The result was that he had no 
trouble to get whatever terms of credit he de- 
sired ; and to this fact more than any other is 
attributable the steady progress of the great 
enterprise he had in hand. 

“In the fall of 1865; while attending the New 
York State Fair at Utica, he took a severe 
cold, which settled on his lungs, and put a 
brief limit to his days. To his friends it was 
evident, almost at the beginning, that he had 
entered upon a decline; but he would not per- 
mit himself to think so. His interest and en- 
ergy in his business was unabated; although 
he was unable to travel and attend personally 
to its requirements. He was very exacting of 
the local managers of the several institutions, 
as to the prompt rendering of the monthly 
statements of their business affairs; and kept 
himself constantly posted in all that was 
transpiring throughout the extended field of 
his labors. But he could not long hide from 
himself the fact that labor fatigued him, and 
that he was-growing less and less able to meet 
the constant demands upon his strength. He 
was persuaded, too late, to give up business, 
and devote himself to the re-establishment of 
his health. “Upon the recommendation of his 
physician he went to Nassau, New Providence, 
where he spent the months of March, April, 
and a portion of May, but returned home not 
at all improved in health. 

“He died on the 20th of February, 1867. 
His remains were placed in a private vault in 
Greenwood Cemetery, and finally removed to 
a beautiful lot on ‘ Battle Hill,’ where a suitable 
monument will be erected to his memory—the 
affectionate offering of the young men who 
have been and are members of the institutions 
which he planted. But a better and nobler 
monument than can be shaped from marble or 
granite, will be the memory of his virtuous 
deeds, which will live in the hearts of his 
friends.” 


ll 


Hippen Power.—In a building, the outer 
superstructure attracts the eye; the foundation 
ishidden. A tree’s leaf makes more noise than 
its trunk; and its roots are all concealed be- 
neath the ground. Yet the tree shakes off its 
leaves each autumn. But it holds its roots for- 
ever; and it even bares itself of foliage when 
winter comes, in order that the roots may be 
covered and nurtured ‘below, and thus glorify 
its Maker and itself in the future spring. So in 
society. It is not the apparently great men, 
doing public things, who bless the world. Not 

succeéd in attracting attention and win- 

applause. Men do not all run to leaf, 

thinness which 

: then crisps and falls 

to the ground as a mere nurturer of the strong 
but modest roots below that live ont 

in the Pree, 


all the years.— The Gospel 
Clark. 





PATTERSON ON PHRENOLOGY. 
A REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


In The Family Treasure, a religious monthly 
magazine published at Cincinnati, there ap- 
peared, in February and March of the present 
year, one of those sweeping denunciations of 
Phrenology which are every now and then 
put forth by its opponents with a show of 
argument. Like the rest of its class, it is only 
a repetition of the attacks that were made forty 
years ago upon the first teachers of Phrenol- 
ogy in Great Britain, and which were effec- 
tually met and answered then as they have been 
hundreds of times since. It neither indicates 
nor claims any original investigation or knowl- 
edge by Dr. Patterson. Yet the truth can 
bear to be repeated as well as error can. It is 
with scarcely a feeling of impatience that we 
proceed to confer with the Reverend Robert 
Patterson, D.D., who comes against us with 
handles displayed at both ends of his name— 
as if in this country a “degree” could help 
either the wrong or the right. 

We shall quote the final paragraph of this 
Reverend Doctor’s article, to show what are 
his ideas of courtesy, and to give in brief the 
sum of his charges. He says: 

“Phrenology, then, is merely a blundering 
attempt to apply the dogmas of materialism 
for the discovery of the character of mind ; as 
if one should measure melody in a corn- 
bushel, or weigh an argument on a steel-yard, 
or photograph the sun with a pitchfork. It is 
a kind of monkey physiology, aping the 
science of mind as nearly as is possible b 
men who have lost their own souls, and it 
will continue popular with all who are desir- 
ous of a place among the herd. There is an 
evident propriety that all such should receive 
the mark of the beast in their forehead, but 
surely no necessity of public safety demands 
that they should plaster every half inch of 
their miserable skulls with a se te lie. 
Philosophic materialists accordingly now re- 
sign Phrenology to its own appropriate pro- 
fessors.” 

And he elsewhere calls Phrenology “ a very 
lucrative infidel quackery.” 

It will be seen that this Reverend Doctor 
asserts that phrenologists “ have lost their own 
souls ;” that those who approve it are deliber- 
ately beastly, and ought to receive an open 
and notorious brand of shame; and that they 
deliberately and systematically lie. These 
things we merely point out. It is unnecessary 
to remark upon ‘the state of mind, and the 
capability for giving fair and charitable judg- 
ments, and for pursuing a train of sound reas- 
oning which such language implies. 

Aside from these courteous and ornamental 
phrases, the sum and substance of the Rever- 
end Doctor's charges is simply this: that 
Phrenology is a form of materialism; that it 
seeks to apply the “ dogmas” of materialism 
to the investigation of mind; and-that it does 
this in a blundering manner. Our present 
duty is, therefore, to deal with this charge, and 
with the specifications under it. 

Dr. Patterson’s first argument is, that there 
have been varying conjectures about “the 
seat of the soul and the mode of its operation 
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in the body ;” and he says, “a glance at the 
various and discordant guesses of these spec- 
ulators will demonstrate their ima- 
ginative character.” This means, if it is an 
argument at all, that because opinions have 
differed about the seat of the soul, the phre- 
nological opinion must be wrong. But the 
learned Doctor would never allow any such 
mode of arguing about his own kind of theol- 
ogy. For instance, he believes (we presume) 
that the wicked are damned eternally. Now, 
there have been “various and discordant 
guesses” about eternal damnation. But does it 
therefore follow that Dr. Patterson is necessa- 
rily wrong ?—a “ blunderer,” to use his own ele- 
gant expression, a liar, or, if he prefers it, that 
he has “ lost his own soul?” We do not believe 
that is right reasoning, yet it is his. However, 
after many words on these obsolete notions, 
the Reverend Doctor—though he is very shy 
of risking any direct opinions of his own, ex- 
cept of the denunciatory kind—seems to imply 
that the special seat of the intellect (which he 
confounds with the whole soul) is the brain, 
after all, so that thus far he is a phrenologist. 

Having thus yielded the fundamental posi- 
tion of Phrenology, that the brain is the seat 
of the soul, the Doctor quotes various con- 
siderations which he seems to suppose have a 
bearing on his main question. He says that 
Dr. Morton’s tables of the comparative size of 
brains are unreliable ; that physiologists differ 
about the amount of phosphorus in the brain; 
that opinions differ about the growth of the 
brain, its size at different periods of life, etc. 
Suppose they do. As before, let us try this 
mode of reasoning on theology. Opinions 
differ most hopelessly on the doctrine of the 
Atonement; on the doctrine of Ability ; on the 
doctrines of Perfectibility and of Persever- 
ance ; on the importance of the rite of Baptism ; 
on the importance of Bishops and of Apostol- 
ical Succession. By the Doctors mode of 
reasoning, this would prove that all theology 
is “a lucrative quackery,” and that its profes- 
sors are “ blunderers.” We think he does in- 
justice to his order. Phrenology explains 
how men may differ very widely upon very 
important points, and yet be perfectly sincere 
and thorough in thinking and arguing—an 
idea which the Reverend Doctor Patterson 
seems as far from admitting as the Emperor 
Domitian, or the inquisitors of Philip IIL of 
Spain ; and it is very true that no mental phi- 
losophy, except Phrenology, allows for honest 
differences of opinion. The Doctor observes: 
“Mr. Lewis has demonstrated that memory, 
intelligence, will, and judgment, and the 
power of exciting voluntary action, are by no 
means confined to the brain, by the experi- 
ment of touching a newt with acid, allowing 
it to rub the sore place against a box, then 
cutting off its head and allowing it to touch 
the box again, when it rubbed as vigorously 
as before and in precisely the same manner. 
This is conclusive against the assumption of 
the brain being the exclusive seat of thought 
and sensation.” 
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In newts, no doubt—not in men. No man 
with his head thus cut off would rub any such 
sore place; therefore, by the Doctor’s own 
reasoning, the brain in man #% the sole seat of 
thought and sensation. We believe that “ Mr. 
Lewis” and Doctor Patterson are the first to 
discover that newts have “memory, intelli- 
gence, will, and judgment” enough to make 
them fit to classify with men as subjects of 
philosophical experiment. 

The next position taken by the Doctor is 
his main one; it is, that “ materialistic phi- 
losophers have laid hold of these alleged facts” 
(namely, those of the organs of the brain and 
their indication of the faculties of the mind) 
“ and published theories as conclusive against 
the spirituality of the soul, and on the strength 
of them have tried even to discard the inves- 
tigation of the science of mind by the aid of 
consciousness as mere childishness.” In illus- 


trating this assertion, he principally quotes Dr. 
Draper’s “ History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe” to support his charge of ma- 
terialism, and Sir William Hamilton to refute 
materialism, and thus Phrenology. 


Now, Phrenology is not a materialistic doc- 
trine. Materialism denies the existence of 
spiritual beings, and considers that which we 
call the soul as a result of physical organiza- 
tion. Phrenology, however, recognizes the 
existence of spiritual beings, and considers the 
soul as something other than the body, but 
which in embodied life uses the body as its 
vehicle of action. This use is what Dr. Pat- 
terson himself will admit; so that the only 
difference on this point between him and 
Phrenology is on the question of the partic- 
ular way in which the soul makes use of the 
body. Dr. Patterson is exactly as much a 
materialist as the phrenologists. As for Pro- 
fessor Draper’s views, they really have nothing 
whatever to do with the question, and it is 
entirely aside of the argument for Dr. Patter- 
son to charge them or to credit them to Phre- 
nology, whether they are an honor or a dis- 
grace. 

As a matter of fact, Prof. Draper is not a 
believer in Phrenology, except in an eclectic 
sense, and subject to the general results of his 
own physiological studies. 

But again, the history of Christianity is 
thickset with the stories of heretics and fana- 
tics and knaves who perverted and misused 
its truths from folly or selfishness. But the 
cases of the Manicheans, Gnostics, Muggle- 
tonians, Familists, John of Leyden, the Roger- 
enes, the Agapemong, Matthias the Impostor, 
of the hundreds of false Christs that have 
arisen—ail these abuses and perversions of 
Christianity have no weight as disproving it 
or disgracing it. In like manner, if pretended 
conclusions, materialist or any other, are drawn 
from Phrenology that it does not warrant, the 
fact is no argument against it. 

But the assertion of Sir William Hamilton 
is quoted by Dr. Patterson, that “ no assistance 
is afforded to mental philosophy by the ex- 
amination of the nervous system, and the doc- 
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rines which rest upon the supposed paral- 
lelism of brain and mind are, as far as 
observation extends, groundless.” This means 
simply that Hamilton did not believe in Phre- 
nology, a fact which proves nothing. Voltaire 
did not believe in Christianity. Comte, the 
French philosopher, did not believe in Hamil- 
ton. There are those who believe in and 
those who disbelieve in every system. To 
bring systems to the test of a majority vote 
would be an absolute exclusion of all new 
truth, and is substantially the method of per- 
secutors. 

Dr. Patterson proceeds next to turn his back 
upon himself, and admits that the most authori- 
tative expositor of Phrenology, Dr. Spurzheim, 
denied the charge of materialism. He then ex- 
pressly admits, further, that this doctrine does 
not follow from Phrenology ; and having per- 
formed this extraordinary maneuver, he takes 
new ground, by plainly asserting that the lec- 
turers on and advocates of Phrenology “sup- 
port the brutish dogma that ‘man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances.’ ” 

It is sufficiently brazen in this reverend man 
to assert so square and broad an untruth as 
this, in the face of the express teachings of 
Phrenology to the contrary admitted by him, 
and of its clear demonstration of the only 
philosophical method for enabling man to rise 
superior to his circumstances. What Chris- 
tianity was in religions, Phrenology is among 
philosophies, the first to lay a sure founda- 
tion and erect a stable superstructure; and 
true religion and true philosophy, Christianity 
and Phrenology, move hand-in-hand, and with 
a closer union and more perfect harmony than 
the world ever saw before between any two 
systems. 

Dr. Patterson further argues against Phre- 
nology, from the fact that Dr. Gall, its first ad- 
vocate, only came by gradual degrees, after a 
long time, and through many weaknesses and 
mistakes, to his ultimate fullness of conclu- 
sions ; that is, a system must be false because 
improvements have been made in it! 

Next, the Doctor gives a list of people who 
have had theories of Phrenology that differed 
from each other; from which he concludes that 
there is no truth at all in the doctrine. To 
admit this method of arguing, as we have al- 
ready shown, would not only make it easy to 
refute the Doctor’s own system of theology, 
but Christianity itself, and indeed every system 
whatever. 

Then comes the old story of Sir William 
Hamilton’s assertions about the frontal sinus. 
This sinus is a space between the inner and 
outer tables, or layers, of the skull, as if they 
had diverged away a little from each other, 
just above the root of the nose, and on either 
side just behind the eyebrows. This separa- 
tion is just at the base of the brain, but in al- 
most all cases is below the line along which 
the lower perceptive faculties are indicated. 
This line is not that of the “superciliary 
ridge,’ or eyebrows, but is about half an inch 
above them. It is very uncommon for this 








| sinus to obscure materially the indications of 


the organs ; and it is still more uncommon for 
it to interfere at all with those indications in 
any other organs than those of Form, Size, 
Weight, Individuality, and Locality.. And the 
practical phrenologist will find himself able to 
judge in almost every ‘case, by the peculiar 
prominence and surface characteristics of that 
part of the forehead, whether a considerable 
sinus is to be allowed for. If it is, he makes 
the allowance accordingly. Moreover, the 
frontal sinus does not exist at all, or does not 
rise so high as the base of the brain, until the 
twelfth or fourteenth year, so that it can not 
offer any obstacle to correct phrenological ob- 
servation up to that time, the most important 
season of life for the study, guidance, training, 
and education of the dispositions and faculties 
of the human being. In the female head this 
sinus is very small, and frequently it is scarcely 
perceptible. 

The assertions of Dr. Patterson, however, 
which are repeated from Hamilton and others, 
that these spaces average two and four tenths 
inches wide, one and a half high, and eight 
tenths of an inch in depth; that they cover the 
place of nineteen of the most important organs, 
including the whole forehead from eyebrows 
to hair, and even farther—these assertions are 
simply untrue, and for the proof we appeal to 
all the skulls in our own collection indifferent- 
ly, so far as they have been sawn open; and to 
all the skulls that any one who will take the 
trouble shall be able to examine. 

Having exploited the objection of the sinus, 
Dr. Patterson next parades another equally 
ancient and equally weak-kneed objection, viz., 
Hamilton’s statements about the cerebellum 
and its office. These statements constitute the 
following argument : 

1. The size of the cerebellum located at the 
lower part of the backhead has no relation to 
the passion of amativeness. 

2. On the other hand, the cerebellum is “ the 
intracranial organ of the nutritive faculty,” 
and also “ the condition of voluntary or system- 
atic motion.” 

8. Therefore, since the office attributed to the 
cerebellum by Phrenology does not belong to 
it, and these other offices do, the whole of 
Phrenology is false. 

In reply. 

First: as to amativeness. Whoever will in- 
vestigate the facts for himself will find that, as 
a rule, a full lower backhead is accompanied 
by strong amative tendencies. Therefore there 
is a relation between the size of the cerebellum 
and that passion. The facts prove it; and all 
the arguing in the world will not extirpate a 
fact. 

Second: we specifically admit, without the 
least hesitation, that there is a good deal of 
reason to believe that the cerebellum has to do 
with the energizing and regulation of voluntary 
or systematic motion. There_is nothing in 
Phrenology that opposes this, and nothing in 
this that opposes Phrenology. That part of 
the brain will be admitted to be set apart for 
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this purpose just so far as experiment and 
observation indicate it. Whatever there may 
be in Sir William Hamilton’s tables and reason- 
ings that would any farther vary or refute the 
facts of Phrenology is abundantly cofftradicted 
and disproved by the tables and reasonings of 
other investigators, exactly as competent and 
as honest as he. 

Now comes a statement—also from Sir 
William Hamilton—so utterly at variance with 
facts as to prove that whatever was Hamilton’s 
merit as a logician, he was altogether untrust- 
worthy as an experimenter and observer, 
phrenologically ; that is, he had Individuality, 
Form, and Size very feeble. This state- 
ment is, that the skulls of murderers, taken 
indifferently in numbers, have been found 
to indicate, on phrenological principles, bet- 
ter moral and intellectual characters than 
those of respectable citizens taken in the 
same way. Here, as repeatedly before, we 
simply appeal to observation and experi- 
ment, rightly made. We need not doubt 
Hamilton’s honesty, but these assertions are 
entirely inconsistent with facts; and of course 
wholly erroneous. 

The Reverend Robert Patterson, D.D., though 
professing to be a servant of Christ—a man of 
God—is not ashamed to insult phrenologists 
by basing upon these mistakes of Hamilton’s 
the following inference: “ Phrenology may 
challenge the whole range of quackery for an 
equal display of false facts and unblushing 
fictions, philosophical fallacies and vulgar 
veneration.” This is not acreditable or decent 
style of discussion. If it were, we should turn 
it about and fire it at Dr. Patterson and Sir 
William Hamilton. But Phrenology is under 
no necessity of using insulting language. 

Dr. Patterson next asserts that artificial dis- 
tortions of the brain, as practiced by Flat-Head 
Indians, do not affect its volume, nor the in- 
tellect; and this, he says, “ destroys the whole 
craniological argument which rests on the 
shape and size of the skull.” In reply to this, 
it need only be mentioned that the effects of 
this artificial distortion have never been accu- 
rately investigated. Whenever they are, it 
will doubtless be found that, as in other cases 
of distortion, the forces of nature have done 
much to counteract the violence thus applied, 
and to enable the brain to perform its old 
duties under its new conditions. Such is the 
order of things in deformities of the limbs or 
body, and in displacements or curtailments of 
members or of interior organs; and it would be 
strange if it were not so in the case of the 
brain. Fruits and vegetables sometimes grow 
between rocks or other hard substances, and 
the matter is displaced, but its character is not 
essentially changed. The head of the Flat- 
Head Indian is by pressure made much broader 
as well as shorter, and while the brain is dis- 
placed and its essential characteristics are 
maintained, it is not claimed that the brain is 
at all improved by the distortion, or that fruits 
or vegetables are improved by deformity. 

If Dr. Patterson could show any cases of in- 





tellect without brain, or after the intellectual 
lobe had been cut away instead of being simply 
distorted, he would refute Phrenology ; but he 
can not. ‘ 

Lastly, he asserts with a considerable show 
of statistics, “ The size of the brain is no test of 
intellectual capacity.” To this he adds a 
further specification, that the proviso “all 
other things being equal,” is of no force or sig- 
nificance, for the reason that no two brains are 
ever exactly alike! Now try this mode of 
reasoning in another case. A large leaf trans- 
pires more water and carbonic acid in an hour 
than a small one, all other things being equal. 
Some leaves are more vascular than others, 
and therefore do their office more rapidly. But 
is this statement about leaves false by reason 
of the undoubted fact that no two leaves are 
exactly alike? Notatall. This unfailing dis- 
similarity only makes it the more probable 
that no two leaves do exactly the same total 
amount of work. In like manner with brains. 
No two are ever exactly alike in composition, 
character of fiber, distribution of proportions, 
and relation to the rest of the body. This, 
however, does not destroy the truth, that size 
is the measure of power, ail other things being 
equal. It merely adds to the improbability 
of any two brains being found totally similar 
in all respects. 

In thus considering the successive points 
made by Dr. Patterson in support of his main 
position, we have omitted some minor points, 
such as his citing of books that do not exist, 
his misquotation, etc. We have in good faith 
met squarely the arguments he used, and have 
refuted them. As for his main position, we 
have shown that while in one place he charges 
Phrenology with being materialistic, in another 
he admits that it is not so, and shifts his ground 
to an assertion that its upholders argue from it 
as if it were so. Here we meet him again by 
showing, first, that this new assertion is not 
cerrect; and, second, that if it were, the per- 
version of a system is no argument against it. 


We have not put forth this reply with any 
expectation of convincing Dr. Patterson. His 
mind is not of the sort to be convinced. Heis 
deficient in Order, Constructiveness, and Com- 
parison, which would enable him to frame to- 
gether a systematic argument depending upon 
resemblances and differences of many parts, or 
to appreciate one so framed ; his method being 
the merely verbally logical or scholastic one, 
which has become famous for barrenness in 
philosophy. He has large Firmness, Self-Es- 
teem, and Combativeness ; so that having taken 
his side he sticks to it, would be very reluctant 
to change even if convinced thathe was wrong, 
and fights to win, as well as to get at the truth. 
Besides, he is without Ideality, and is rather 
slow of apprehension, his perceptives not 
being very prominent or active; so that it 
takes a long time to make him understand 
anything. Therefore we ave not taken the 
Doctor into the account, but have set forth the 
right side of the questions he has raised, for the 
sake of the cause. We shall very soon have 





to do it again, and again. We shall patiently, 
and with the intention of being entirely fair in 
matter, and courteous in manner, continue to 
set forth the truth. 


On Psochology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infiniie, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears; of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemane. 








THE DEW-DROP. 


THERE lies a pearly drop of dew 
Within a flower’s tiny cup, 

And glistening while it greets the view, 
The sun comes down to drink it up. 


From yonder cool and crystal spring, 
That gleams so brightly from the rock 

Which woos the wild bird on the wing, 
And proves the haunt of all the flock, 


From thence it rose, perhaps, in mist, 
And slowly drifting to the skies, 

The sad and somber clouds it kissed, 
Then fell to earth—and here it lies. 


The blue flower of the flax took up 
The little drop, and now it shines, 
Refreshed with this one little sup 
Of nature’s pure renewing wines. 
MARIE 8, L. 


———». 3 


INTELLECT, AND MORAL SENTI- 
MENT. 


In all the universe, man perceives a no more 
fit subject for contemplation than his intel- 
lectual faculties. When he considers their 
wonderful power, their exquisite adaptation to 
all the uses for which they were designed; 
when he comprehends that these are what fit 
him to subject to his control all the animate 
and inanimate creation; when he understands 
that to their legitimate exercise and develop- 
ment there is no apparent limit; when he 
realizes all this, if he does not feel his great- 
ness as a work of God, and his great responsi- 
bility for using these powers aright, he has 
lost that perception and appreciation of truth 
which makes him not only an intellectual but 
a moral being. It is a fact resting upon as 
broad a basis as mind itself, that if these intel- 
lectual powers are not exercised in the manner 
and direction for which they were intended, 
their influence is as great for evil as was their 
capability for good when exercised in accord- 
ance with the laws of mental organization. 
We may well inquire where we shall find a 
director—a great balance-wheel—for intellect. 
It is found in the moral sentiments—the great- 
est gift of God to man. Whatare the grandest 
strides of human thought, what the magnificent 
creations of fancy, when they are not prompted 
by good influences! What is culture when it 
reflects not the spirit of morality! Of what 
use or purpose is any achievement of intellect 
when it does not influence humanity for good ? 

God declares to every one, “ Thy powers of 
mind are made for use, and ‘highest use.’” 
Thus man’s intellect must be exercised not 
merely for pleasure or fancy, but for the high 
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purposes of elevating and adorning his whole 
nature, considered in relation to himself, to his 
fellow-beings, and to his Maker. 

We may all see that when the intellect is 
not controlled by moral sentiment, it is the 
servant of the propensities ; abandoned to the 
gratification of blind passion, which leaves no 
means untried, spares no labor of invention in 
its persistent service. The supremacy of the 
moral sentiment which we advocate is not that 
of a bigoted, uninformed feeling, but that re- 
fined principle of which the soul is the motor 
and reflection the informing principle. Should 
we expect a judge to give a just decision with- 
out being acquainted with all the circumstances 
of the case to be decided, or after having heard 
the argument for but one side? Equally fool- 
ish would be the expectation for the moral 
sentiment to draw just conclusions unless in- 
tellect informed it of all the circumstances 
bearing upon a matter. “ Thesad and sublime 
privilege of reflection is error; but reflection is 
the remedy for the evil it produces.” 

It is the privilege of man to worship, and 
to worship foolishly; to have faith, and to be- 
lieve blindly; to be benevolent, and to be such 
after benevolence may have ceased to be a vir- 
tue; to be very conscientious, and at the same 
time very wicked; to be righteously hopeful, 
and to hope recklessly for the visionary and 
improbable. The inharmonious co-operation 
of the moral sentiments and the intellect will 
produce such unhappy results. The former 
without the latter becomes mystified and walks 
in the path of error; and intellect without the 
influence of moral sentiment leads into all ex- 
cess, without fear or restraint, and serves but 
to sink man deep in degradation. Every art 
and appliance of reason is often used to gratify 
&@ man’s propensities. He becomes worse than 
a brute, simply because of his superior intel- 
lectual capacity. How important it is, then, 
that each has its proper influence on the 
character ! 

We apprehend that the apparent conflict be- 
tween science and revelation will dispel like 
mist in the morning sun, as future investiga- 
tions shall teach the absolute harmony of all 
God’s accomplishments. The evil of philoso- 
phy has ever been that it was not sufficiently 
willing to acknowledge the existence of neces- 
sary and self-evident principles, but would 
question even the authenticity of the Author 
of principles Himself. 

Phrenology announces that man must con- 
fide as well as doubt, that he must exercise 
faith as wellasinvestigate. The spirit of doubt 
must not drive faith from her legitimate foot- 
hold in the human mind. An undue skepti- 
cism must not blast the most glorious hopes of 
mankind. 

One of the greatest safeguards of an har- 
monious action of the faculties is an under- 
standing of the laws and character of mental 
organization. For instance, we hear of a man, 
a respectable member of society and of the 
church, whose conscience tells him that all 
things that are simply for ornamentation, or 





that are intended to please us by their beauty, 
are wicked; and as such can but be disap- 
proved by God; and in pursuance of his 
doctrine clothes his children in one somber, 
unvarying color, and even directs them to 
paste paper over the engravings in their 
spelling-books, lest they should be contami- 
nated by looking thereon ! 

Such is one effect of an inexcusable igno- 
rance of the nature of mind. A correct know- 
ledge of mental organization would have 
shown this person that God has implanted in 
the human mind a love and appreciation of the 
beautiful, and that it can no more be disre- 
garded without violating his high law than if 
we were to ignore the existence of the faculty 
of Veneration. 

James Parton, in speaking of “ Our Roman 
Catholic Brethren,” comments upon their un- 
bounded faith in their Church doctrines, and 
their easy, credulous belief, tending toward 
superstition. Hesays a Catholic never doubts 
his religion. When he doubts, he ceases to be 
a Catholic. They cultivate every faculty but 
the inquiring, doubting one—the one which 
desires to know the why and the wherefore, 
and is satisfied with nothing less than a good 
reason for everything. 

In all this is plainly seen a disproportionate 
action of religious sentiment over the en- 
lightening influence of intellect. 

George Combe, in his “ Moral Philosophy,” 
says: “I consider the virtue of an action to 
consist in its being in harmony with the dic- 
tates of all the faculties acting in harmonious 
combination and duly enlightened.” Accord- 
ing to this view, the peculiar quality which 
makes an action right or wrong is the fact that 
it is approved or disapproved by all the facul- 
ties acting harmoniously. “In all harmo- 
nious actions,” adds the author, “the moral 
sentiments and intellect being superior in kind 
must direct the propensities.” 

We think that the foundations of right and 
wrong are deeper than this; and that Combe 
here mistakes the effect for the cause. We can 
conceive of no time when there was not right 
and wrong; we know that they existed before 
man was created ; or, as Burke has said, they 
“ existed before the world itself;” so we appre- 
hend that it is not the fact that all our facul- 
ties approve of it that makes an action right, 
but because of a peculiar and inseparable 
quality, fixed by God in the nature of things, 
existing separate and apart from any necessity 
of approval by man’s faculties. Moral truths 
are independent of man’s capability of per- 
ceiving them, as objects are independent of the 
eye which notices them. 

When we judge an action to be evil, indig- 
nation is aroused against the perpetrator of 
the action. This emotion is spontaneous, and 
disconnected from any self-interest, and of ne- 
cessity presupposes liberty in the individual. 
Therefore the existence of right and wrong 
proves man to be a free agent. How strange 
is it that intellect should ever attempt to prove 
such a self-evident proposition to be an error! 








The fact that God in His infinite wisdom 
and benevolence has endowed man with a 
multiplicity of faculties, each of which is per- 
fectly adapted to make him happy if he but 
use them aright; that He has given him moral 
sentiment to furnish him just and pure motives 
to action, and intellect to devise the means; 
and that to all these He has added the “ perfect 
law of liberty,” is a thought in which every 
well-wisher of the human race may exult; for 
it shows that man may be, if he will, all that is 
noble in thought or action. 

It is the unwavering, earnest devotion to 
moral principle which makes a man truly 
respectable. Riches, rank, or any other con- 
dition, are but dross compared with this. They 
yield no pleasure so enduring, nor can they pro- 
duce results half so beneficial to society. It is 
the conviction of the heart fearlessly stated, 
the simple expression of honest purpose, 
which moves men to action. 

But, it may be asked, is this supremacy of 
moral sentiment calculated to insure to the in- 
tellectual powers the highest scope for culture 
and advancement? Will it not fetter genius 
and clip the wings of fancy? Man’s happi- 
ness is never found outside of nature’s laws. 
His obedience is his happiness. In viewing 
the effect we must never be regardless of the 
cause. It must be happiness through virtue, 
and pleasure through principle, or not at all. 
No matter how free man’s spirit, or how ani- 
mated his aspirations, he is still man, governed 
and controlled by the laws of his organization, 
dependent even for his existence upon his 
obedience to them. It has been truthfully said 
that true “liberty does not consist in doing 
what we will, but in doing what we havea right 
to do.” The highest state of intellectual ex- 
cellence can only be obtained through the in- 
spiring aid of moral sentiment. Cousin elo- 
quently says, “ We think with Quintillian and 
Vauvenorgues that the nobility of sentiment 
makes the nobility of thought. * * * But 
it is especially in ethics that sentiment shines 
forth. Sentiment, as we have already said, is, 
as it were, a divine grace that aids us in the 
fulfillment of the serious and austere law of 
duty. How often does it happen that in deli- 
cate, complicated, difficult situations we know 
not how to ascertain wherein is the true, 
wherein is the good! Sentiment comes to the 
aid of reasoning which wayers; it speaks, 
and all uncertainties are dissipated. In listen- 
ing to its inspirations we may act imprudently, 
but we rarely act ill: the'voice of the heart is 
the voice of God.” 

When moral sentiment shall have obtained 
the station that it should have, in literature, in 
society, and in government, then shall be real- 
ized the hope of the good—the moral grandeur 
of humanity. J. A. R. 


Great truths are dearly bought. The common 








truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 
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Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
_ s Night Thoughts. 





SUNBEAMS. 


BY BELLA 0. BARROWS. 
Ir’s the sunbeams, not the shadows, 
That remind me of those friends 
‘Whom I hope to meet in heaven, 
Where the sunlight never ends. 
Shall I tell you when the memory 
Of the dear ones “ gone before” 
Comes on rays of God’s own sunshine, 
Arching sorrow’s dark gulf o'er ? 
It is when the morning sunbeams 
Chase the shadows from the earth, 
And the whole creation waketh 
To a new and glorious birth— 
It is when the ardent sunbeams 
Kiss the dew from lily leaves, 
As a mother tear-drops kisses 
From her little one who grieves— 


It is when the dancing sunbeams 
Play upon the quiet stream 

That, unconscious, smiles in answer, 
Like an infant in its dream !— 


It is when the mellow sunbeams 
Fall athwart the woodland shade, 
And the birds list to the echo 
Which their own sweet notes have made— 


It is when the golden sunbeams 
Richly paint the western sky, 

And the changing tints of cloud-land 
Quickly burn, then quickly die— 


It is when the fading sunbeams * 
Mark the hour of closing day, 

And the shadows, dark and darker, 
Fall upon my lonely way— 


That the thoughts of those I cherish, 
And whose absence I deplore, 

Come into my soul like sunlight, 
And I see the clouds no more. 


0 eo 


FAITH IN GOD; 
OR, CULTIVATION OF THE HEART. 


BY A. A. G. 


Tae most beautiful of all truths, the great 
and crowning truth of all truths, is that there 
is a God, a God whose power and love per- 
fectly adapt him to man. Man is a needy 
being, and God alot can meet his need. In 
other words, God is exactly what every man 
wants. It is of more importance to have a 
clear perception of this truth than to see and 
clearly apprehend all other truths. Indeed, it 
underlies all others, and all others will, one 
day, sink into insignificance before it. Art 
and science may make it their boast that they 
can raise man to a great height, that they can 
develop and cultivate, to a wonderful degree, 
his intellectual nature, and so they can. But 
when art has done all it can, when science 
has done all it can, man still has nothing 
worth possessing if he has not a God of power 
and love to meet his highest need. A human 





being divorced by his own willfulness from 
God, and trying to take the long and perilous 
journey from the cradle to the grave, without 
Him, is one of the most pitiful of objects. A 
human being trying to remodel and reconstruct 
himself and bring himself up from a wreck to 
a perfect man; a rational, intelligent existence 
trying to make headway in this world, and 
hoping to keep clear of rocks and quicksands, 
and make a prosperous voyage, and sail safely 
and triumphantly into port, simply by the use 
of his own powers, and without faith in God, 
shows most amazing folly. 

But it seems to be a great, and not fully 
answered, question in these days, what it is 
that God does for a man, and how much he 
does for him, and what is really the result of 
his faith in God ? 

If faith in God brings nothing whatever to 
needy men, then it is only a fanciful idea, a 
chimera, a delusion, a something to talk about 
and write about, if we choose, but of no 
earthly use to anybody. We, however, are of 
those who believe that faith in God brings 
something to the needy, and that its results 
are glorious and everlasting. We believe that, 
in answer to this faith, God walks with man, 
walks by his side, and works in him and for 
him most powerfully and wonderfully. And 
therefore we would say to every man: Have 
faith in God. But let us not for a moment 
dream that because we have faith in God, we 
may leave God to do everything for us while 
we do nothing for ourselves. 


No. God works for no man who can, and 
yet will not, work for-himself. This is freely 
admitted by everybody to a certain extent. It 
is acknowledged that God does not give to 
any one the luxuries, or even the necessary 
things of life, such as shelter, food, and 
raiment, unless he works for them. If a man, 
grown weary and impatient of toil, should 
conclude to spend the rest of his days in idle- 
ness and ease, and live by faith in God, he 
would probably have pretty poor living, and a 
pretty sore experience of poverty. Comfort- 
able homes, fine palaces, fine equipages, rare 
gardens, and rich fields, all things that men 
desire and enjoy, come only through toil, and 
not God’s toil, but man’s toil. What people 
want in this world, they must work for. They 
must enter heartily and energetically into 
some field of labor, and work in it patiently 
and perseveringly if they want what nothing 
but money can buy. This is God’s law. Toil 
and the fruits of toil are inseparably connected, 
and it is only those who help themselves 
whose faith in God as a helper is worth any- 
thing. Probably no one will say that this is 
unsound doctrine. No man in his right mind 
expects ease or even ordinary comforts, how- 
ever great may be his faith ih God, without 
working for it. And human, as well as divine, 
effort is necessary in education, whether of the 
head or the heart. Let a man pray: “Oh, 
God, make mea scholar. Revea! unto me all 
the beauties and mysteries of art and science, 
and teach me all languages, and spare me the 





trouble of study”—let him offer such a prayer, 
and the sum of his learning and the amount 
of his education would soon be told. But let 
him ask God to bless his efforts and to help 
him grow in that patience and perseverance 
so necessary to the pursuit of all knowledge, 
and let him have faith that God will answer, 
and he will then see exactly when and where 
faith in God comes in to help a man. He will 
see how beautifully and perfectly this faith 
chimes with human effort. 

Now, in nothing is human effort so much 
needed as in the education of the heart, and it 
is the duty of all who want to be made better, 
not only to believe in God, but to work with 
him in the greatest of all labor, the cultivation 
of the heart. Here, as in all other things to 
be gained, faith in God will avail nothing if a 
man does not use all possible means for the 
cultivation of the heart, and reach out eager 
hands after all helps, and open his eyes wide, 
that he may see whatever tends to pull him 
down or raise him up. And yet it is taught 
by many, in these last days (we hope they are 
the last days of ignorance and folly), that men 
may see anything but themselves, that they 
must not know their own mental and moral 
constitution, that if they want to grow better, 
in other words, want to “grow in grace,” all 
they have to do is to have faith in the God of 
all grace. But if men knowingly and willingly 
reject any knowledge that would help to make 
them better, we can not see how they can 
consistently ask God to make them better, or 
how they can expect Him to do it, any more 
than they can expect Him, without their own 
effort, to build their houses for them, and lay 
out the grounds, and cultivate the choice 
flowers, and rich fruits. God helps men, not 
by doing for them what they can do for them- 
selves, but by directing them to all the help 
that is within their reach. And here Phre- 
nology comes in with a strong helping hand, 
commissioned by God. to show men their 
mental and moral constitutions, that they may 
know what dangers lie within themselves, and 
also what helps are hidden in their own 
being. But too many of them lift up holy 
hands, and exclaim: “Away with that dan- 
gerous ology, Phrenology!” They cry out: 
“ Educate the heart; that’s the grand secret; 
educate the heart, and the head will take 
care of itself.” “Educate the heart!” Why, 
this is precisely what Phrenology aims to 
do. But it knows very well that the head 
is next-door neighbor to the heart, and a very 
influential neighbor too. Once make the head | 
what it ought to be, get every faculty into its 
proper place, and get all the faculties to work 
harmoniously, and there will be no discord 
between the head and the heart, but both will 
blend and send sweet music up to God. 

The full development and perfect harmony 
of the whole being is the aim of Phrenology. 
To bring man into harmony with himself and 
with God is its blessed work. And in all this 
work, the phrenologist has faith in God. The 
science of Phrenology, to which he gives his 
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life, is too often denounced, but he toils on, 
and while he toils, has faith in God. 

Men and women of the nineteenth century 
should all work together to advance this great 
science, this science which, more than any 
other, educates the heart. And we believe— 
yes, we have faith in God that the day is not 
far distant when Phrenology will be every- 
where recognized as one of the greatest and 
best educators of the race, 


om 
LIVING FOR A PURPOSE. 


Has there ever come floating over your soul 
in the solemn midnight, or in the hush of soli- 
tude, a still, soft echo chanting these words, 
“For what are you living?” Have not its 
weird tones followed you to the crowded 
street ?—have they not rang out in the even- 
ing bell ?—the fearful storm? The voice of 
the winds has borne them to you; the gushing 
of the waters as they rush onward to old 
Ocean, has joined in the murmur, “ For what 
are you living?” And what was your soul’s 
reply to the gentle voice? Was it like the 
calm music that the sweet-toned harp gives 
forth to the hand of the musician? or were 
the strings mute and broken? Do not bid this 
voice be silent, but think of it—listen to its 
murmur, and remember that on the answer it 
receives hangs your future destiny—yes, your 
Suture destiny ; for if your purpose is high and 
noble, your life will be noble; also, if your 
purpose is aimless and low, then your life will 
be likewise, and you will sink into the grave, 

“unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

There was once a man whose chief aim from 
boyhood had been to gain riches. For these 
he sacrificed love, friendship—everything ; but 
when his object was accomplished, and he 
could count his millions, life became a dreary 
blank to the miser. In the darkness of night 
he fancied he saw gaunt forms of men dividing 
his gold among themselves; and by day the 
weird face of starvation looked upon him from 
every side, for he would rather starve than 
part with the smallest fraction of his hoarded 
treasure. Do you wonder that he determined 
todie? Softly he crept from. his gloomy cel- 
lar, and clutching his idol, bent his steps to- 
ward the river. The flowers looked up as he 
passed, and the sunbeams smiled sweetly, but 
he saw them not, and shuddered as the winds 
murmured, fancying that robbers lay concealed 
amid the trees. 

Now he stands by the rushing, shivering 
river; one moment more, and the fate of the 
miser will be sealed forever; but suddenly he 
pauses, for there before him a woman kneels 
praying for one penny to buy bread for her 
children. With a half whisper that he would 
“never need it again,” he fills her scrawny 
hand with money—for the first time in his life 
gives to the poor—and the woman, little dream- 
ing that she has done an angel’s work, prays 
with uplifted hands that God will bless her 
preserver. 

It is a strange position for the miser, and 





with streaming eyes he turns from the dark 
water. His icy heart is melted, and while he 
returns along the winding path, the recording 
angel writes in the book of life, 

“ LIVING FOR A NEW PURPOSE !” 

With the simple words, “ Living for a Pur- 
pose,” how many a heart-history passes before 
us! grand lives that cause our souls to burn 
with enthusiasm. You all know them; they 
are like brilliant stars upon which you love to 
gaze and wonder. Yet, amid them all, there 
shines one Star—the Star of Bethlehem—guid- 
ing our weary souls to Jesus, enveloping His 
life, His purpose, with a shining halo. Is there 
one that can not admire His character? Is 
there one that can not love Him who breathed 
out His life upon the cross? Oh, wondrous 
life! Oh, mysterious death ! 

And now by the memory of the Savior’s 
suffering ; by the memory of the glorious pur- 
poses for which he lived; by the memory of 
His death and resurrection, let us decide upon 
our purpose in life. With His example before 
us, our aim can not but be noble. 

Let us clasp His outstretched hand, 

Looking forward to the land 

Where the sunbeams ever quiver, 

And there singeth many a river 
Softly there. 


Let us clasp His hand all tightly. 

And He’ll lead us, oh, so lightly, 

Over rocks and briars, piercing, 

To pure happiness unceasing— 
No more care ! 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as In truth she ts, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again.—(Cowper. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


BY FREDERIC W. SAWYER. 


WE learn from nature that everything in her 
economy is formed upon the principle of va- 
riety and change; that nothing, except the 
great laws by which matter and mind are 
governed, is unchangeably fixed. Nature has 
its successive seasons and its alternations in 
everything, from wet to dry, from heat to cold, 
from light to darkness. All the vegetable 
creation has its alternations, its budding, its 
blossoming, its fruit season, and its apparent 
decay, again to revive, and bud, and blossom as 
before. All the animal kingdom has its alter- 
nations, more or less mysterious and strange, 
always changing, never at rest. There is 
nothing in nature that seems calculated for, or 
destined to, an unalterable state of repose. So 
far from that, everything seems predisposed to 
change. Such is peculiarly the condition: of 
man. A state of rest with him isa state of 
death. As long as life isin him, there is contin- 
ual alternation. Man isa harp of “a thousand 
strings ;” and perhaps throughout his whole 
life those finely toned chords are never tasked 
twice precisely alike, The changes in nature 





keep her bosom always warm and bursting with 
blessings ; and to the never-ending changes of 
the human mechanism we are indebted for its 
keeping in tune so long. He who attempts to 
hold his arm, or even his finger, in one posi- 
tion for any length of time, will soon learn 
that continued change is the law of nature. 

Everything in nature requires, at stated pe- 
riods, a certain degree of repose. This is as 
apparent in the economy of the vegetable as 
in the animal kingdom. From the tenderest 
shrub to the mightiest oak, each has its season, 
when, as it were, the tide of life ceases, and 
seems for a while to slumber. Everything liv- 
ing has its point beyond which its powers can 
not be taxed with impunity. 

Those who give themselves up to one pursuit, 
either of body or mind, wear out much sooner 
than those whose pursuits task every day, more 
or less, all their faculties. The same system 
of alternations is required to keep the mind 
healthy as to keep the body so; in fact, they 
are so intimately connected that the one can 
not be diseased and the other not sympathize 
with it. Man needs at times to be gay as well 
as grave, and sometimes to be sad as well as 
joyous. The mind is as capable of stagnation 
as a pool of water. It gathers noxious vapors 
as truly as does the air. It needs, as they do, 
its correctives. The mind is always active, 
whether sleeping [?] or waking; but it can not 
always be intent on the same subject. When 
jaded over the pages of Euclid, it finds relaxa- 
tion in Plutarch, Livy, or Hume; and when 
spent on history, replenishes its wasted strength 
in perusing the pages of the poet or the roman- 
cer. Each change tasks new powers and new 
susceptibilities, and gives the others opportunity 
to rest. 

It is to meet the wants of beings thus consti- 
tuted that we are given a taste for amusements 
—those that are corporeal, to task otherwise 
unemployed and dormant powers of the body, 
and thus make us healthier; those that are in- 
tellectual, to task otherwise unemployed and 
dormant powers of the mind, and thus improve, 
strengthen, and regenerate it; those that are 
social, to task otherwise unemployed and dor- 
mant sensibilities of the heart, and thus make 
it warmer and more alive to generous impres- 
sions. In a word, we are given a taste for 
amusements, and we are given capacities to 
ainuse, that we may gratify the one and use the 
others for the improvement of our health gen- 
erally, both of body, mirfl, and heart; and if 
we do not gain those advantages from them, we 
pervert them, just as much as we do the fruits 
of the earth when we overload our stomachs 
with them, or distill from them noxious liquors 
to injure and destroy us; and the amusements 
are no more in fault in the one case than the 
fruits in the other. In both cases, the fault is 
in the abuse, not in the use, of them. 


A Max of genius is inexhaustible only in 
proportion as he is always nourishing his genius. 
Both in mind and body, when nourishment 
ceases, vitality fails—Dulwer. 
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RETROSPEOT. 


BY MRS. BELEN RICH. 
You will think of this, my darling 
In some evening yet to be, 
How the charméd hours in blessing 
Brought sweet love to you and me; 
How reclining so before me, 
Reading in mine eyes the sign 
Of the peace and joy thy spirit 
Saw reflected fair from thine ; 
Of the pure and perfect passion 
Making beautiful the earth, 
Of the tender silence breathing 
Unto each the other’s worth ; 
All the bliss of touch and presence, 
Memory of our cherished past, 
Glory of the Sometime Coming, 
All too glad, too bright to last— 
You will say, ia some sad hour, 
(With a sigh of wild unrest,) 
“If she could but kneel beside me, 
With her head upon my breast ; 
If her eyes and lips together 
Could say Darling, I could go 
Nobly armed for life’s stern conflicts, 
Bravely meeting joy or woe.” 
You will close those eyes in dreaming, 
T hat have lit the world for me, 
And in poet fancy’s seeming 
My poor beauty thrill to see 
What was gracious lingering over 
The unlovely, vailed, and dim, 
As a manly, gentle lover 
Prays his fate to think of him. 
Oh, beloved one! more precious 
To this woman's heart than life, 
I have given thee a safeguard 
From the world of sin and strife. 
Like a mantle, I have folded 
My true love about thy heart ; 
That shall bless and shield and save thee, 
If together—or apart. 


Canton, N. Y. 
0 ms 


THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


Ir a man keep his eyes and ears open in a 
city like New York, he is pretty sure to see 
something to grumble at; at least, that is our 
experience. Now, there is great philosophy in 
holding one’s tongue sometimes ; but there are 
also times when it becomes a duty to speak 
out. And this is one of the exceptional times. 

The other day, happening in at one of our 
gigantic temples of the beau monde, where 
money and health and common-sense are 
thoughtlessly sacrificed to the relentless Mo- 
loch of “ being in the latest fashion,” we saw 
two ladies giving.orders for a complete ward- 
robe of the richest material and most expen- 
sive manufacture, Now, if it had been for 
their own behoof and benefit, we should not 
have ventured a remonstrance. They were 
probably quite able to take care of themselves; 
and if they chose to commit “satin suicide,” 
we knew of nobody who had the least dispo- 
sition to interfere. But the victim was a 
beautiful, rose-cheeked, dimple-chinned baby, 
who sat on the counter, and was bribed into a 
reluctant good behavior by a paper of pink 
anil yellow candies judiciously administered at 
brief intervals by “aunty,” while “mamma” 





gave directions about the number of tucks and 
the rows of Valenciennes insertion, and the 
pattern of the embroidery on the little frocks 
and skirts. 

“Let the dresses all be low-necked, of 
course,” went on the lady; “ his shoulders are 
so beautiful, and I always like to see them un- 
covered, summer or winter !” 

Poor baby! it had evidently had a hard 
time under the hands of the modiste/ The 
little scarlet lip was yet quivering, and the 
tears still hung, wet and sparkling, on the eye- 
lashes! Evidently it didn’t relish being fash- 
ionable. It clutched fiercely at the shell of 
lace and embroidery that was being “ tried on” 
upon its downy head, and pushed the officious 
shopwoman away with all the might of its 
small energy. 

Now, what was the use of all that nonsense ? 
A baby is pretty enough at any time, according 
to our standard of beauty, without a flimsy 
garniture of lace and ribbon and French work, 
at so many dollars per yard! We should as 
soon think of attempting to ornament a fresh 
crimson rose, or of “dressing up” a diamond ! 
Children have a royal right to enjoy them- 
selves. Surely it is time enough to trammel 
and distort them with fashionable follies when 
they become “ young gentlemen” and “ young 
ladies.” Let them roll in the grass, and pull 
double handfuls of buttercups and clover- 
heads, and throw their tiny arms, round and 
white as carved pearl, into the sunshiny air 
just as much as they like! These breezes are 
so many draughts of fresh life—sunburn is 
healthy ! 

It seems to us a very King-Herod-like busi- 
ness to initiate babies of six months and a year 
old into the murderous observances of fashion 
—to dress them so richly that they are not to 
be allowed to move for fear of spoiling their 
fineries—to leave their little shoulders and 
knees bare to winter winds and raw air, “ be- 

cause it looks so sweet.” If mothers will per- 
sist in this course, they must leave off wonder- 
ing why the little victims cry and fret inces- 
santly—they must not be astonished at pale 
cheeks and fading eyes. And when “ the baby” 
has become only a word to be spoken with 
tears, and the waxen eyelids are closed forever, 
they must not blame prudence—only their own 
infatuated folly ! 
re 

THE QUEEN’s ENGLISH.—The following pur- 
ports to be a copy of a letter written by a 
fashionable young English lady while visiting 
Paris during the Paris Exhibition. In versa- 
tility it could hardly be equaled by any speci- 
men of “ young American” epistolary writing. 
The national idioms and slang phrases are de- 
cidedly refreshing. Altogether, it is an insight 
of English social life which a thousand made- 
to-order novels would not furnish, 

/ P. Sr. CRISPIN, 

“My DEAREST Beatrice: We arrived here 
on Monday all serene, our scheme having been 


well carried out, Paris is awfully jolly. The 
of lodgings is al] bosh. It is out of my 


scarcity 
Rapotticd, witch E Someditng "tnarvelous 








and a decided success. Our country is not well 
represented in pictures, few being noteworthy. 
How idiotic not to have sent better! However, 
our prestige in water-colors is sustained. The 
t utterance,‘ They do these things better in 
ce,’ frequently crops up with us, but is not 
applicable to artistic matters. The French 
landscapes are less effective than ours, and 
their portraits are not so realistic. Such lots 
of lovely Cae for which you know my weak- 
ness ! my return I am going in for bee 
wood, although my taste will be pooh-pooh: 
On leaving the ‘ Palatial labyrinth’ the first 
day we were completely sold. It was indeed 
hard lines, for not a cab was to be found, and 
we had to trudge in the rain and through the 
mud for miles. What a sell it was! How I 
longed for our little trap! We pounced upon 
our new curate in the act of scrutinizing the 
copes, chasubles, and church ornaments. Not- 
withstanding his antecedents and reticence, 
his proclivities are obvious—not that there is 
anything yet abnormal in his proceedings. By- 
the-way, ritual is not likely to be stamped out. 
Think of our traveling with the Crofts on their 
wedding tour! They were spooning awfully. 
How strange that a fast girl should marry such 
a muff! It seems she has made a mull of it. 
They were great fun. We fell in also with the 
Gordon girls with their aunt, in splendid get- 
ups; their bonnets were stunning. A man of 
the party was sweet upon Clara. What gush- 
ing girls they are! We have almost done 
Paris already ; for the governor, who knows a 
thing or two, has a specialty for lionizing. 
He has many a good dodge, and has forked out 
well; so we have enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
and are indeed intensely happy. We are not 
due till Saturday week, but he has elected to 
return, via Dover, sooner; so we may put in an 
appearance on the Friday. We spied poor Ben- 
son one day at a distance, looking wooly. He 
has long been going to the bad, and I fear has 
come to grief. Short dresses are now an insti- 
tution. Thanks many for your sensational let- 
ter. Your affectionate ZILLAH. 


ee ee 


YOUNG AUTHOR'S SOLILOQUY. 


To write, or not to write? that is the question, 
Whether ‘tis better for a man to endure 
The slang and croakings of unfeeling critics, 
Or to pass through life in dark obscurity, 
And by being naught, shun them, 

To read ; to write; 
Ay, more; for by that life we ever bring 
The head-ache, the heart-ache, and other aches” 
That active men incur. ‘Tis indeed very hard 
To think of such a course, To read; to write; 
To write! perchance succeed. Ay, there's the rub; 
For if one fails in this, when once begun, 
The world will madly cry aloud 
In mockery, That's the reason 
An author's life seems so forbidding ; 
For who would bear the editor's dissent, 
The printer's errors, discouraging advice, 
The replies of opponents, slander of men, 
The publisher's delay, and other ills 
That must be borne in the world of letters, 
When he himself might destroy his pen, 
And thus his pleasure gain? Who would bear reproofs 
To groan and work under a weary life, 
But that the hope of some good yet to come, 
When many articles have been written, 
To solace his last days and bring him peace ; 
And makes us rather bear the ills that are, 
Than leave forever the world of letters ? 
Thus public gaze makes cowards of us all, 
And thus native desire of elevation P 
Is intermingled with fears of failure, 
And worthy literary achievements 
Which might have rendered the world much better 





Are lost in oblivion. Cc, T. LEONARD. 
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WH DO NOT ENOW. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


We do not know, when the rose is fair, 
That a hidden worm lies sleeping 

Beneath the folds of beauty, where 
Decay is surely creeping. 


We do not know that sunniest smiles 
Are masks for hearts all broken ; 

Lips tell not where the life-grief lies— 
Deep sorrow is unspoken. 





We do not know how many lives, 
Lured downward by temptation, 

Might be reclaimed by winning words, 
And saved from degradation. 


We do not know, when the thin lip curls, 
How much the soul is yearning 

For sympathy from some true life, 
Where love is brightly burning. 


Nor do we know what woes have rent 
The hearts we deem unriven ; 

So let us do what good we can, 
And leave the rest with Heaven. 


oh oo 


SELF-CULTURE. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 


NoTHWITHSTANDING the number of colleges 
and academies in our country, and the facili- 
ties afforded our youth by common schools for 
acquiring at small cost a good education, yet 
there are a large number of aspiring young 
men and women who, by the force of adverse 
fortune, must, to a great extent, educate them- 
selves. Many there are who claim that self- 
education is, after all, nobler and finer in its 
results than academic culture. Whether or 
not this be true, one thing is certain: college 
education does not create brain power. That 
is born with man. There are many instances 
of splendid men in American history who have 
submitted to established courses of academic 
culture, as well as of those who have fought 
their own way up to greatness. 

George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
wrote their names deeper in the hearts of their 
countrymen and higher on the arch of history 
than any other men in the Western World, 
but they as students never saw the inside of a 
college. Benjamin Franklin, our greatest phi- 
losopher and savant, graduated in a printing- 
office. Patrick Henry—God only knows the 
source of his glorious powers—but no alma 
mater save great Nature lays claim to him. 
Horace Greeley owes nothing to Cicero or Vir- 
gil, to Plato or Aristotle, for his eminence at 
the head of journalism in this country. And 
so we might swell the list with many a noble 
name from our roll of great men, who may 
thank God and themselves for the positions 
they have won. 

But, on the other hand, there are brilliant 
testimonials to the advantages of classic cul- 
ture. Jonathan Edwards, Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, William Pres- 
cott, and the bright array of men eminent in 
science and scholarship, who stand at the 
head of our colleges and universities, the Silli- 
mans, Woolseys, Henrys, and their compeers, 
show, by both what they are and what they 





teach, what prescribed courses of study can do 
to discipline and polish the human intellect, to 
aid in the investigation of the mysteries of na- 
ture, and bring to bear on the great questions 
of the present age all the learning and wisdom 
of the past. 

The object of this paper, however, is not to 
discuss the comparative merits of the two sys- 
tems, but to throw out some hints for the guid- 
ance of those who have no one to direct them 
in courses of study and thought. Many young 
aspirants for liberal learning, who have the ru- 
diments and something more of a good educa- 
tion, long to drink deeper at the fountain of 
knowledge; to become acquainted with the 
mysteries of science; to understand the pro- 
founder truths of philosophy, and develop the 
resources of their own intellectual and moral 
natures. They are willing to study, and the 
world is full of books; but where and how 
shall they begin? What clew shall guide them 
through the labyrinthine mazes of libraries to 
the fountains of truth at their center? 


The first conquest to be made is the mastéry 
of language. By this we mean the accurate 
knowledge of the signification of words, and 
the ability to use them correctly. The study 
of Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges 
is designed to meet this prime demand; but 
those who have not the time or the means to 
spend in such long and laborious courses may 
by the diligent study of two or three books 
know more of their native English than do the 
majority of graduates from colleges. In Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary may be found 
the derivation of words so far as scholars can 
give it, and their various significations. In 
Crabbe’s Synonyms, a book which every stu- 
dent of style and language, unversed in the 
ancient tongues, will find invalable, the differ- 
ent shades of words of nearly the same mean- 
ing are given, with examples showing their 
proper use. With these two, and Roget’s The- 
saurus of English words and phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged so as to facilitate the expres- 
sion of ideas, one may acquire as good a know- 
lege of English as will be of practical utility. 
All the valuable works of antiquity are trans- 
lated into our language, and though many feli- 
cities of style are necessarily lost in the transi- 
tion, the intrinsic thought is preserved, so that 
what is really of most worth in ancient writ- 
ings, we may enjoy without spending years in 
the study of dead languages. The habit of 
knowing with exactness the meaning, the cor- 
rect spelling and pronunciation of the words 
we use in ordinary conversation is one of the 
most important we can acquire. Let the stu- 
dent, then, when he sits down to read or write, 
have the first of these books, certainly, and all 
of them if he can, at his elbow, and turn their 
leaves again and again till the full meaning of 
the author he reads stands distinctly out in the 
words he uses, or the written page expresses 
perfectly the thought he wishes to utter. This 
course, diligently pursued, will, in a short 
time, give him clearness of ideas and facility 
in expressing them. We think in words, and 








thoughts which we can not embody in words 
are practically useless to ourselves, and cer- 
tainly to everybody else. 

But to what department of knowledge shall 
the unguided student turn ?—where shall he 
begin to quench his thirst? Pleni sunt omnes 
“ibri—fall are all the books. Let him begin at 
the bottom of the ladder and climb upward, 
round by round, making every step stre as he 
goes. Reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography lie at the foundation of common 
school education, and most everybody is sup- 
posed to understand these. But take the first 
one—reading. What constitutes a good read- 
er? Is it the knowledge of the meaning of 
the words on a page and the ability to call 
them over in succession without hesitation ? 
Take any company you please, of people com- 
monly well educated, and call upon some one 
to read aloud Dickens’ speech, for instance, at 
the Delmonico dinner, for the entertainment 
of the rest ;—how few will be found willing to 
respond! And yet is there any excuse for ina- 
bility to comply with such a request ? 

So with arithmetic. How many go through 
the arithmetic and into algebra and geometry 
who are yet puzzled to apply the simple rule 
of three in cases that come up in every-day 
life, and are totally unable to calculate interest, 
either simple or compound. And you shall 
find those who have passed through Pope’s 
Essay on Man, Cowper’s Task, and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, who can not, or do not, utter 
three sentences in common unstudied conver- 
sation without murdering Lindley Murray in 
the most savage manner. So in geography. 
Ask the young person who has finished Mitchel 
the direction and extent of the principal mount- 
ain chains in the world, and the natural effects 
springing therefrom, how few will answer in- 
telligently ! 

But to go back to reading. How shall one 
cultivate himself in this high art ? for such most 
assuredly it is. In the first place he must per- 
fectly grasp the idea of the writer, and in the 
next, by his tones and emphasis, properly in- 
terpret it to his hearers. This accomplishment 
can be acquired only by practice. Select a fine 
passage from some author, and read it again 
and again aloud, giving each word such in- 
tonation and emphasis as brings most mean- 
ing from the whole passage. If it is descrip- 
tive, the picture must be vivid and complete in 
your own mind before you can fully paint it 
in the minds of your hearers. One passage of 
Shakspeare or Milton, or the sublime parts of 
the Bible, studied in this manner, will do more 
to make one a good reader than a whole book 
carelessly read through aloud. 

The same system may be pursued with re- 
gard to writing. It is a reproach and stigma to 
any one in this country to be obliged to make 
“ his +- mark,” and yet for all practical pur- 
poses how many can do no. more! Look ata 
great many of the letters addressed to editors 
and public men. Though the contents of most 
of them may be guessed at, yet it is impossible 
in many instances to decipher the signature 
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and post-office address, and how many mis- 
takes arise in consequence! If penmanship is 
illegible, it might as well be in Sanscrit or He- 
brew asin English. It is a reproach and a dis- 
honor to a person to write a careless, scrawly 
hand, though many of the literary men of the 
country, and the journalists with Horace Gree- 
ley at their head, should be guilty of it. The 
handwriting of an individual is in his absence 
what dress and manners are to the same person 
when present; non-essential, to be sure, in 
some respects, but vastly significant, and by no 
means to be disregarded. Let the student cul- 
tivate a round, clear, open hand, legible at 
least, and beautiful if he can. With the same 
patient painstaking, let the other branches of 
common school education be gone over, mak- 
ing haste slowly, doing nothing mechanically 
or carelessly, and the habits thus formed of 
thorough culture will be found of inestimable 
value in later studies. 

While the student is polishing these founda- 
tion stones, he may at the same time enter up- 
on higher courses of acquisition. The broad 
fields of literature, science, philosophy lie in- 
vitingly open. But let him remember 

“ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ;"” 
which translated into prose means simply this: 
a half truth is dangerous. If you lay hold up- 
on truth, study it in all its relations, not in a 
part of them only; know all about it that can 
be known; master it; make it yourown. Such 
knowledge only will make one truly wise. 
Such knowlege never puffs up. For instance, 
you take up a history of England and read it 
through. Unless at the close of the book you 
can give some of the lessons which that his- 
tory teaches, what good will it do you to have 
read it, even though you may be able to repeat 
the names of every English sovereign, from 
Egbert down, with the principal events occur- 
ring in each reign. Such knowledge by itself 
is valueless. History is philosophy teaching 
by example; not a mere list of names and 
dates. The time of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
for instance, will take you into the Crusades. 
Do not pass on into the next reign without 
finding out all you can about the Crusades, 
their origin, their history, their effect upon Eu- 
rope and the East. So the reign of Henry the 
Eighth will bring you to the era of the Ref- 
ormation. You must go over into Spanish, 
German, Swedish history to get anything like 
a full knowledge of English affairs at this time. 
The relations of the European states are so in- 
termingled that a knowledge of the history of 
one will lead you to an acquaintance more or 
less intimate with all the rest, Be engaged a 
year, two years, five years in such a course of 
historical reading, but be thorough if it takes 
a lifetime. A little garden patch well cultiva- 
ted will yield more in fruitage and in satisfac- 
tion than an acre carelessly tilled. The great 
fault with many students in college and out is 
that they take education as they do the mea- 
sles or the whooping-cough. It comes but 
once in a lifetime, and is something to he got- 





ten through with. Better be “in glory and in 
joy behind the plow upon the mountain side,” 
better be breaking rocks upon the turnpike, 
than wasting time in such profitless, mechan- 
ical study. Not the number of books one has 
read, or the years spent in reading them, but 
the manner in which they have been read, the 
valuable lessons learned from them, the intel- 
lectual power acquired in their mastery is the 
true test of scholarship. 

There are a couple of errors into which the 
self-educated are prone to run, and with a brief 
mention of them we close this article. First: 
Those who have picked up their information in 
an irregular way, finding themselves by the 
natural force and strength of their minds supe- 
rior to college-educated men, are prone to un- 
derrate regular systems of culture. This is un- 
fair. Benjamin Franklin, it is true, graduated 
in a printing-office; but if his education had 
been thorough, he would have left a still deeper 
mark upon his generation. His political writ- 
ings would have been profound as well as witty, 
and he would have been the Goethe of his gen- 
eration. Second: The self-educated are apt to 
overrate, or at least to overstate, modern achieve- 
ment. It is true that the Greeks had no print- 
ing-press, nor the locomotive, and the Romana 
supremacy in arms was won without gunpow- 
der; but in poetry, in art, in oratory, in phi- 
losophy, in jurisprudence, in pure mathemat- 
ics, in theology there has been no essential 
progress since the time of Christ. No military 
leader ever surpassed Julius Cesar; no law- 
giver was ever equal to Moses; no modern 
poet can outsing the 


* Blind old bard of Scio's rocky isle.” 


The modern intellect, baptized by Christian- 
ity and guided by the genius of Francis Bacon, 
has turned itself upon the philosophy of uses, 
and the whole brood of modern sciences has 
been called into being. But these practical 
knowledges evince no greater exertion of fac- 
ulty, and were produced by no finer thinking 
than illuminate the pages-of Plato and glow in 
the utterances of Demosthenes ; so that while 
we feel a natural pride in the achievements of 
modern philosophy, we should say with the 
poet-laureate of England, 


“ Ancient founts of inspiration 
Well through all my fancy yet.” 


WAR NON-RESISTANOEZB. 


Durive the progress of the war the Shaker societies 
passed through a peculiar experience, Those of them 
loca'ed in the State of Kentucky (Pleasant Hill and 
South Union) were for years in the power of the Union 
and Rebel armies alternately. And, although they fed 
the hungry, and clothed the naked, and nursed the sick 
of both the contending forces, thus “giving aid and 
comfort to enemies,” yet the officers of either army re- 
strained, as far as possible, the depredations of the rank 
and file. 

They suffered and Jost immensely in person and prop- 
erty, but not unto death, or entire destruction of the 
temporal or community grganization. 

The frequent communications to the more favorably 
situated societies of the East, graphically detailing the 
scenos throngh which they were constantly passing, ex- 


vs. 





cited one continded state of fear and alarm among the 
brethren and sisters, leading to the most fervent prayers 
to the God of Christiane for their protection and safety. 
The following lines, just written to those long-tried 
Western Shakers, will be understood when it is stated 
that Morgan, the guerrilla chief, was especially friendly 
and protective to them. F. W. EVANS, 
Mt. Lebanon, Columbia County, N. ¥. 


Written sy Ceci Devrr ror Br. URBAN JORNS, 
Sourn Union, Ky. 


When traitors to their country's cause 
In fraud and treachery grew bold ; 

When sacred bonds were snapp'd like straws, 
And Judas bargained, as of old, 

We pray’d your little stricken band 

Might firmly for the Gospel stand. 


And in the hour when war's dread storm 
Built round your home a wall of fire ; 
When wild reports of ev’ry form 
Rush'd forth like phantoms filled with fire, 
We turn’d our hearts to God in prayer, 
That He would keep you in his care. 


We watch'd the showers of shot and shell, 
"Mid lightning’s flash and cannon’s roar, 

And thought there must be peace in hell, 
For earth her own confusion bore ; 

And humbly bent our hearts to pray! 

That God the fearful scourge would stay. 


When neither friendly man nor law 
Could yield protection or relief, 

The Lord, who all your peril saw, 
Raised up the fierce guerrilla chief.* 

Thus human wrath, in our own days, 

Was turned, by miracle, to praise. 


When clouds and sorrows deepened fast, 
Doubt spread a curtain o'er the land: 
As fold on fold was thickly cast, 
We saw through it the Lord's own hand, 
And pray'd that, in that hour of night, 
Your dwellings might be-filled with light. 


And when the bondmen's smother'd cries 
Came like the voice of moaning waves ; 
When earth's red bosom burst with sighs 
And gave her bleeding children graves, 
We pray'd that, in that matchless woe, 
The Lord would ev'ry wrong o’erthrow, 


And ever and anon there came, 
From you, brave words of faith unmoved ; 
We knew the Lord the hearts would claim 
Whose true dependence he had proved ; 
With tears we bow'd to God in prayer, 
To give you strength to do and bear. 


Thongh still the hour is wild and dark,t 
And persecutions lash your home, 

The guarding hosts your sorrows mark, 
And they wil] turn the waves to foam ; 

While earnestly our spirits pray 

That God may speed the better day. 


As from the fount unceasing streams 
Flow to the valleys far away, 

As through the gloom the morning's beams 
Tunnel and gild the path of day, 

Our anxious hearts o’erflow to bless 

Our Gospel kindred in distress, 


Thus, thus is Christ united found ; 
His life-blood all true members feel ; 
In joy or sorrow they are bound, 
And stamp'd with love—the heav'nly seal. 
So, join'd, we ever will move on, 
And watch and pray to still be one, 





* 
+ The South Union Society is now threatened by the 
Ku Klux Klan for employing freedmen. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF LIFE; 
on, Farrn AND Nature Reconciep. By Philip Harvey, 
M.D. New York: Samuel R. Wells, Publisher. 12mo. 
Fancy cloth, beveled boards, gilt. Price, $1 25. 

—o—— 


Tus volume, if perused with care and can- 
dor, will abundantly compensate the reader. 
It is a poem in blank verse, hexameter measure, 
and as such displays an acquaintance with the 
literature of classic times which few authors 
can claim. The author isa Western physician, 
a gentleman of extensive reading and much 
practical research. In his work he has con- 
densed the fruits of long-continued thought 
and patient examination, and yet presents his 
views of nature, man, and God in easy flowing 
numbers which weary not while they deeply 
instruct. 

The Poem is divided naturally into three 
parts. 

First. The Body, comprising the Introduc- 
tion; the Origin; Progressive Development 
and End of Animal Life. 

Second. The Soul, including Exordium: 
Soul; Instinct; Reason; Faith; the Laws of 
Nature. 

Third.. The Deity, comprehending Retro- 
spect; the Love of God; His Worship; Prayer; 
Forms of Faith; Universal Prayer; Conclusion. 

In his Introduction the author thus defines 
his undertaking : 

Of Nature's deepest mysteries profound, 
And secrets that in ancient days she kept 
Behind a vail, from mortal view concealed, 
And even yet reluctantly allows 

The hing eye of to explore ; 
Of life, its origin, its course and end, 

And the position relative we hold 

To other things of life, the world and God, 
Ifain would sing. * * * * 

Part First contains an exceedingly interest- 
ing, and, considering the difficult nature of the 
task, a most skillfully managed dissertation on 
the origin and progressive stages of organic 
life as indicated by geology and natural history. 
The beautiful and rapid manner in which the 
scientific learning of the savants is introduced 
is well illustrated in the following extract: 

The next advance was to the reptile class: 

The forms that first on land inhaled the air 

By means of lungs. Of these, some songht their food 
Amid the world of waters; some sought theirs 
Upon the marshy surface of the shores, 

Yet moist and newly risen from the sea; 

And some, again, on leathern wings in air. 
Enormous lizard-fishes, swiftly urged 

By giant oars, their finny prey pursued 

In farthest depths of ocean's blue domain ; 
Fierce, hungry monsters of capacious maw 

And hideous aspect, tyrants of the deep ; 

The predecessors of true reptiles these. 

Then saurian tribes for land or water made— 
Two natures linked amphibiously in one— 
Wherein, in form and attribute, the fish, 

The quadruped, and bird were strangely joined, 
In rivers and primeval swamps appeared 

And took possession of the double realm, 

O’er which their stronger members reigned supreme, 
Until the scepter of reptilian sway 

Passed to terrestrial tribes of higher grade. 

The treatment of the themes embodied in 
the volume is, as may be seen in the extracts 
already given, entirely original. The reader 
is impressed with a deep interest at the very 








commencement, and yet becomes more and 
more interested as he advances. Although the 
style is facile and agreeable and the imagery 
in the highest degree poetical, yet the substance 
of the work is no superficial coruscation of the 
fancy, no fevered growth of the imagination. 
It is a rich argument, a feast for the mind, a 
substantial imaginative repast. 

In Part Second the author has given a very 
fine treatise on the comparative features of 
instinct and reason. His views, of course, 
are his own, but they throw no little suggestive 
light on those much-vexed topics. We have 
not the space in which to give the whole of 
his remarks, and risk some loss of connection 
by the following brief extracts: 


If mind must be immortal, as is said 

By almost every creed, and I believe, 

All mind must share this quality divine. 

A ray immortal ‘tis, wherever placed, 

In kind the same, though different in degree, 
And nowhere showing more diversity 
Than in the opposites of human kind, 

The highest and the lowest intellects. 

To some the light of reason is denied ; 

No seeming import in their form and mark, 
They stand as blots upon the page of life ; 
In some the animal preponderates, 

And these by instincts low are hurried on ; 
And some, more godlike in their faculties, 
Weigh well the consequences of their acts, 
And pick their way by reason’s higher aid. 

* . > - * * 

Reason and instinct both, to some extent, 
In all the higher genera are found ; 

In animals the latter most is seen, 
_The former most adorns the brow of man ; 
While instinct only on the narrow walk 

Of lower kinds bestows a feeble ray. 
Archangel and chief messenger benign, 
Fraught with the high behests of Heaven to man, 
Reason sublime its brightest halo spreads 
Around his head and marks him lord of all. 
As different lamps these faculties divine ; 
One bright, one faint. 

There is much wholesome instruction im- 
parted by the vigorous yet graceful exposition 
of the Laws of Life. It is here the experienced 
medicist shines forth. This is a specimen: 

Ye pallid worshipers at Fashion's shrine, 
Whom Indigestion and Znnui pursue 
Around, like Furies armed with scorpion whips, 
Repent in time, turn ere it be too late ! 

Your superfiux to those in need resign, 

And taste the luxury refined and true, 

That only they, thrice happy, can enjoy, 

Who live within the simple, genial bounds 

Of Nature, and with wise economy 

Her temperate, frugal wants supply, no more; 
Her rites administer with hearts sincere. 

Part Third, the finest portion of the work, is 
reserved for the grandest of themes, the Deity. 
The spirit in which the ascriptions are offered, 
and the love of the Almighty Father descanted 
upon, is most reverential and pathetic. It may 
be said in this place that the author does not 
claim to accord in all respects with the tenets 
of strict orthodoxy, but pursues his chosen line 
of discussion unfettered by the formule of any 
special theological, ethical, or metaphysical 
school. That he bows in humble adoration to 
the great First Cause and “ Parent of all good,” 
is again and again evidenced in the progress 
of his verse. In the entire range of sectarian 





dottrines can we discover anything that seems 
of a sounder spirituality than this? 


Poor dying mass of dust and vanity ! 

Art thou essential to the universe ? 

Or needful more to Him who reigns supreme 
Than is the humblest creature of His hand? 
True, "tis thy happiness to hold a place 
Among the very foremost ranks of life, 

For which all gratitude and praise are due; 
But art thon therefore all and all to God? 

Or does He need thy service or thy praise ? 
Thou and thy race extinct, He from the stones 
Could raise up issue to obey His will, 
Without an effort, or the heed of time. 
Eternal and Almighty, not for Him 

Exists or labor or the lapse of time ; 

To Him past, present, and to come are now. 
Know well thyself, proud offspring of the dust, 
Thy true condition see; repent, and ask 
For mercy and forgiveness of thy sins, 

And try to mend; for by humility 

Must all be justified, and not by pride; 

We can not mend unless we see our faults. 

Dr. Harvey most appropriately and beauti- 
fully closes his work with a prayer, which 
though similar in many respects to the grand 
Universal Prayer of Pope is so essentially dif- 
ferent as to mark the writer’s individuality. 
From first to last it appears to be the earnest 
outburst of a heart filled to overflowing with 
reverence, gratitude, and love. A few lines 
will exhibit its general tenor: 

Sinful and weak, before Thee I approach 

With wants and imperfections numberless. 
Be Thou my strength, O Lord, and comforter! 
Into my heart Thy Holy Spirit pour, 

The Source of wisdom and of every bliss! 
Then shall I falter not, nor go astray, 

Nor at Thy dispensations just repine, 

Though they incomprehensible may be 

To minds unclouded with the mists of earth! 
Life at the best is but a mingled scene, 

Where joy and grief by turns divide the hour, 
And then the curtain falls and all is stiil. 
Mysterious shroud! what eye can penetrate 
Its gloomy folds and see what lies beyond ? 
But Thine alone, Eternal God! Enough 

For us to know we live and die in Thee. 

With proofs around, so ample, of Thy love, 
Why should we fear to sleep within Thy arms? 
Now and forever may we trust in Thee, 
Whose eyes are never sealed in sleep, but keep 
Eternal vigils over all thy works! 

This volume to be truly understood and 
appreciated must be read entire; a few isolated 
extracts can convey but an idea of its con- 
struction and: sentiment. .The frank, liberal, 
broad-principled reader will dwell on its pages 
with pleasure, while all who read it will find 
abundant material for th ught and much 
genuine instruction. 

dapmeiiediinn titans 


A True Lapy.—I was once walking 
ashort distance behind a very handsomely dressed young 
girl, and thinking as I looked at her beautifal clothes, I 
wondered if she took half as much pains with her mind ? 

A poor old man was coming up the walk, with a loaded 
wheelbarrow, and just before he reached us, he made two 
attempts to go into the yard of a emall house; but the 
gate was heavy, and would swing back before he could 


get through. 

“ Wait,” said the young girl, springing lightly forward, 
Tl hold the gate open.” 

And she held the gate open until he passed in, and re- 
ceived his thanks with a pleasant smile as she went on. 

“She deserves to have beautiful clothes,” I thought, 
“for a beautiful spirit dwells jn her breast.”—Les— 
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JAMES D. B. DE BOW, 
THE SOUTHERN JOURNALIST. 


We have here a comparatively large 
brain on a somewhat fragile though 
tough and wiry body. There was a lack 
of constitutional vigor and power; the 
nervous temperament greatly predomi- 
nated; consequently there was more 
mental activity than vitality and physical 
strength. The brain was long and high 
rather than broad, corresponding with 
his slender body, and in volume it was 
considerably above the average. 

That is a very angular and striking 
physiognomy. The prominent nose, 
the large eye, the ample forehead, 
and the thin cheeks with their deep 
lines indicate rather a lack of vital- 
ity than any special mental peculi- 
arities. As a whole, it would be 
pronounced a hungry, Cassius-like- 
looking visage; and his mind was 
clearly of this stamp. He was am- 
bitious, active, restless, impatient, 
and impulsive. He was in every 
sense an agitator; such a nature 
would not be so much inclined to 
pour oil on the troubled waters as 
to stir them up. As a partisan he 
would almost inevitably become a 
man of mark and a leader; no mat- 
ter what the interest, whether po- 
litical, religious, or scientific, in 
which he should engage, it would 
be ‘‘ agitation” in the beginning, in 
the middle, and all the time. There 
was nothing of the calm, quiet, and 
serene in this nature, but far more 
of the tart than of thesweet. There was 
kindness, undoubtedly, so also a fair sense 
of justice, with considerable dignity and 
pride of character. He had a strong will, 
as evinced by large Firmness. Observe 
that long upper lip! He was not over- 
cautious; indeed, was somewhat lacking 
in this quality ; and he failed to fully ap- 
preciate or anticipate all the difficulties 
to be overcome. The affections were 
strong, and he would become much 
attached to persons and pets and places ; 
still these feelings would be subordinate 
to his philosophy and his ambition. Ac- 
quisitiveness was small; and he would 
make money far better than he could 
keep it. See how narrow the head just 
back of the temples and above the ears ! 
He would be but an indifferent financier. 








To him property would simply be a 
means of gratifying other much stronger 
desires ; nor is this surprising when we 
consider the improvident nature of those 
by whom he was surrounded. In the 
sunny South, where nature produces her 
vegetable treasures in such rich abund- 
ance, where her winters are mild and 
balmy, there is less occasion to lay up or 
store away for future use, as in the cold, 
rigorous North. Economy is not the 
growth of a tropical climate, and the 
want of it is seen not only in the white 
but in the black as well. There was 
more prose than poetry in this organiza- 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES D. B. DE BOW. 





tion. Compare this head with that of 
Poe, Longfellow, Halleck, or Whittier, 
and note the difference in Ideality and Sub- 
limity as well as in the entire contour. 
This is a man for facts, dry, hard facts, 
and not of fancy and imagination. There 
was something of the Calhoun in him, 
though, of course, not on so high a plan, 
nor so highly cultured, but the tempera- 
ment and form of the brain were similar, 
and so were their characters. The fol- 
lowing sketch reveals the-rest. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of our sketch was born in Charles- 
ton, 8. ©. July 10th, 1820. He was de- 
scended, on his mother’s side, from the Norton 


family, who were among the earliest settlers 
in that State. His father, Garret De Bow, was 








a native of New Jersey, and was a merchant 
in Charleston, and had been in quite affluent 
circumstances, but at the time of his death 
was reduced to poverty. Thus J. D. B. De 
Bow found himself an orphan in very early 
life, and with little or no pecuniary means by 
which to get an education. He obtained a 
situation in a mercantile house in Charleston, 
and after seven years’ clerkship he had saved 
money enough to carry him through college. 
He graduated with distinction from Charles- 
ton College in 1848, and immediately devoted 
himself to the study of the law. At the ex- 
piration of one year of intense application, 
during which time he was obliged to have 
recourse to a painful variety of ingenious shifts 
to support himself, he was admitted to the 
Charleston bar. 


Here, however, he soon discovered 
that he was out of his place—that nature 
had fitted him for other spheres: He 
became a contributor to the Southern 
Quarterly Review, then published in 
Charleston, and subsequently became the 
editor of that periodical. Under his 
able direction the Quarterly advanced in 
public estimation and acquired an ex- 
tended notoriety. In 1845 an article 
from his pen on “ Oregon, and the Ore- 
gon Question” produced a considerable 

_ sensation in the United States, and ex- 

: cited the attention of some of the states- 

men of Europe, so much so that it be- 

came the occasion of a debate in the 

“; French Chamber of Deputies. That year 

he was prominent as a delegate in the 

great Southern commercial convention 

which was held at Memphis, of which 

John C. Calhoun was president, and in 

which nearly all the Western States were 

represented. The enthusiasm which was 

kindled in him at that convention, with 

reference to the internal improvements 

and future growth and importance of 

the great West and the Mississippi Val- 

ley, never ceased; from that time for- 

ward he was always one of the most active 

members of every Southern commercial con- 

vention, and in 1857 was president of the 
Knoxville Convention. 

In 1846, in order to devote his energies more 
effectually to his future course, he withdrew 
from the Southern Quarterly and removed to 
New Orleans, where he established a commer- 
cial monthly periodical under the name of De 
Bow’s Review, devoted to the “ Agricultural, 
Commercial, Industrial Progress and Resources 
of the United States, and more particularly 
of the Southern and Western States.” 

The patronage to this work was so small 
that Mr. De Bow soon sank his small means, 
and its publication was suspended. A wealthy 
sugar-planter by the name of Maunsel White 
shortly afterward advanced a sum of money 
sufficient to give the Review a new start, and 
pledged additional support, if necessary, to 
carry on the enterprise. Mr. De Bow renewed 
his work with his characteristic zeal and in- 























dustry, and was soon so successful as to fully 
cancel his obligation to Mr. White. The cir- 
culation of De Bow’s Review became large, and 
its influence was very great in all the South- 
ern States. He was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of Political Economy and Commercial 
Statistics in the University of Louisiana—a 
position of honor, yet of little direct pecuniary 
value. A bureau of statistics was established 
by the State, and the charge of it was given to 
Mr. De Bow, who went zealously to work, as 
usual, and made a very comprehensive report 
to the Legislature in the year following his 
appointment; but the appropriations necessary 
to carry out the designs for which this bureau 
had been created were not voted, and it soon 
ceased to exist for want of support. The time 
had not then come when the full value of such 
a department in aiding the improvement of 
society could be popularly appreciated. 


Mr. De Bow was also one of the founders of | 


the “ Louisiana Historical Society,” which also, 
from want of sufficient public interest in its 
promotion, lost a distinctive character, was 
merged into the “Academy of Sciences” of 
New Orleans. 

He took great interest and a very active 
part in the attempt to construct a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, and was foremost of the committee of 
seven who were appointed by the National 
Convention which assembled at Memphis, in 
1849, “ to collect and publish information and 
to prepare a memorial to Congress” on that 
proposed great national improvement. The 
address to the people of the United States on 


that subject was mostly prepared by him, and | 
its arguments were sustained and illustrated | 


in his usual forcible style. The success which 
the enterprise of a railroad to the Pacific has 
already attained—although the route is farther 
north than was contemplated by the origina- 
tors of the plan—is owing in part to his efforts 
for a southern route to the Pacific. 

He was appointed superintendent of the 
United States (seventh) census of 1850, which 
was, with us, the beginning of a new era in 
census-taking, being the most elaborate and 
complete that had ever been made in any na- 
tion. The previous enumerations in the Unit- 


ed States were narrow, and confined to but | 
few subjects; they were published within one, | 


two, or three years from the time when they 
were severally made, but in such a manner as 
unfitted them for general understanding, refer- 
ence, or use, and with very little tabular sys- 
tem and accuracy. A complete set of them 
did not exist in the public departments at 
Washington, and some of them were entirely 
out of print. Mr. De Bow suggested to Con- 
gress that all the previous enumerations which 
had been made could be condensed, with that 
of 1850, into a single volume, and be of great 
value for general circulation. A resolution of 
Congress ordered the work prepared under 
the direction of Mr. De Bow, and also ordered 
100,000 copies of the book; afterward this 
order was increased to 150,000 copies, and 
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issued under the title of “ Compendium of the 
Seventh Census.” It contained the result of 
every previous census, beginning with 1790, in 
comparative tables, with explanatory and illus- 
trative notes, etc. It remains to this day the 
most valuable and comprehensive work of the 
kind in existence. 

In speaking of the national census Mr. De 
Bow says: “The importance of correct infor- 
mation regarding the age, sex, condition, oc- 
cupation, and numbers of a people, their moral 
and social state, their education and industry, 
is now universally recognized among the en- 
lightened of all civilized nations. Where this 
information can be had for periods running 
back very far, and for many countries, it fur- 
nishes the material for contrasts and compar- 
isons the most instructive, and for deducing 
the soundest rules in the administration of 
government, or in promoting the general wel- 
fare of society. Statistics are far from being 
the barren array of figures ingeniously and 
laboriously combined into columns and tables, 
which many persons are apt to suppose them. 
They constitute, rather, the ledger of a nation, 
in which, like the merchant in his books, the 
citizen can read at one view all of the results 
of a year, or of a period of years, as compared 
with other periods, and deduce the profit or 
the loss which has been made in morals, edu- 
cation, wealth, or power.” 


He possessed to an eminent degree that 
capacity which in art is called “ grouping,” 
and in statistics is known as compiling and 
arranging results in a clear and concise manner; 
but at the same time he lived, as it would 
appear, inconsistently with his known statistical 
accuracy, in a little chaos of his own. He 
seemed to abhor what was systematic, and to 
act without much premeditation. He appear- 
ed never to have a place for anything, or if he 
had, that the thing was not kept in its place. 
It was a wonder to those who knew him 
intimately how much he could accomplish 
with such apparent carelessness. The secret 
of it was, that he understood the state of con- 
fusion which would have perplexed others. In 
this fact we have a very striking instance of 
his peculiar genius. As the cultured musician 
can detect the slightest difference in sound— 
when and where one note differs from an- 
other, and as a skilled painter can distinguish 
a shade and a variation of a shade where a 
less cultured eye could mark no distinction— 
so with De Bow, all his apparent disorder 
was order to him, though not perceived by 
others. 

The publication of the Review under his 
editorial charge continued monthly, from 
January, 1846, without much interruption, until 
April, 1862; only a few numbers were issued 
during the war, and its regular publication 
was resumed in January, 1866. 

Mr. De Bow was also the author of several 
articles on American subjects in the new 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
amid all his other engagements delivered 
numerous addresses before various literary, 





agricultural, and commercia! associations in 
various parts of the United States. 

Shortly after the Southern Confederacy was 
formed, he was appointed by the secretary 
of the Confederate treasury the chief agent for 
the purchase and sale of cotton on behalf of 
the Confederate government. This agency he 
held to the end of the Confederate government. 
Soon after the cessation of hostilities he 
accepted the presidency of the Tennessee and 
Pacific Railroad Company, an enterprise which 
seeks to connect the valleys of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee with the 
Southern Atlantic, and ultimately to constitute 
a link in the chain of railroad connection with 
the Pacific by a Southern route. 

Since the war up <o the time of his death, 
which suddenly occurred February 26th, 1867, 
at Elizabeth, N. J., where he was on a visit to 
his brother, Mr. De Bow had been one of the 
most active and useful of men, devoted to the 
welfare and interests of the South, striving to 
adapt the new order of things which the war 
had brought about, to the best advantage and 
prosperity of his section. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
fe.—Onbanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Hosea Iv. 6. 











BRAIN OR MUSCLE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


G. Wett, John, I’m glad to meet you; tell 
me, pray, 
How the world’s used you for this many a day, 
Since we were boys and went to school 
together? 
I s’pose you’ve had some rather stormy 
weather, 
And buffeted with billows of vexation. 

J. ’Tis true, ’'ve had but little recreation ; 
My mind is so absorbed in studies vast, 
Digging among the records of the past, 

Upon the future speculating too, 

Treading the fields that have been trod by few, 
And pressing on to that mysterious goal 
Where intellect shall have supreme control, 
Where mind shall rise— 

G. Hold! hold! we’ve had enough! 
You'll drive me crazy with such wretched stuff; 
You surely don’t intend to have me think 
That sort of aliment’s your meat and drink? 

J. 1 do, indeed. Why, George, I'd rather far 
Read a good book than smoke a prime cigar! 
A “bon vivant” I never cared to be, 

And what I'll have to eat scarce troubles me. 

G. Oh! bosh and nonsense! why, you're 

mad this minute, 
And worse than all, mad with no method in it; 
For here you have each day grown thin and 
thinner, | 
All for the want of a good wholesome dinner. 
J. I feed on glorious viands! 
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G. But the question 
Is, do they serve to help along digestion ? 
J. There’s Bacon, now— 
G. Ah! bacon ’s very good, 
But only paupers eat such kind of food. 
J. You will misunderstand me; but you know 
Those master-minds that flourished long ago— 
G. Before the flood?—but pray don’t stop 
to note 
All the wise things that those “old fogies” 
wrote. 
A literary dish, say now and then, 
Is very good among a class of men 
Who puff their brain up with the vain idea 
That they are moving in a different sphere 
From ordinary mortals. As for me, 
I do not covet their society. 
J. Now, George, you’re wrong; your notions 
are but crude, 
And, though I hope you will not think me rude, 
I would advise you to break through your plan, 
And cultivate the intellectual man. 
Even association with these men, 
Who dash their thoughts off from a diamond 
pen, 
Whose rays go flashing with scintillant spark, 
Through all the ages error made so dark— 
Gives to our minds a new and healthy tone; 
Part of their wealth we gather as our own. 
G. Ah, when you speak of money, that suits 
me! 
On that score you and I are sure t’ agree; 
But then I wish it plainly understood 
I do not relish intellectual food. 
For all you put on such a doleful face, 
I’m sure my palate isn’t out of place, 
And rather than sit down to dry old fare, 
That makes one look as though he fed on air, 
I, being less etheréal, can’t abstain 
From food that gives me muscle—if not brain. 
To good roast beef, or capon, I’m inclined, 
And turtle-soup ’s exactly to my mind. 
Then, some nice paté with mysterious name, 
The “ bonne bouche” after you have dined on 
game! 
My mouth begins to water! I propose 
The board, adjourned, meets at Delmonico’s, 
Where I am very sure you won’t refuse 
To test the merits of his oyster stews. 
J. I beg your pardon, I musf read to-night. 
G. Reject my offer, most Quixotic knight! 
And go among those cobweb-covered shelves, 
Where men in parchment have entombed 
themselves! 
Forego the classics—spinsters so divine— 
And let your will, for once, be swayed by mine. 
J. No, no; I care not for those dishes rare, 
Boe why persuade me? 
Here’s the bill of fare, 
a more attractive, as you must acknowledge, 
Than tie Jong list of dishes kept at college, 
Or those old saw-dust boxes bound in calf 
Which never yet provoked a hearty laugh. 
J. Truce to your nonsense ; hither comes a 
friend ; 
Let us bid him this controversy end, 
By giving us advice which course to pursue, 
Whether you go with me, or I with you. 








R. Well, what’s the matter? what's the row 
about? 
Ina dilemma? Can I help you out? 

G. Yes; John persists in stuffing up his brain. 

J. No, you are wrong, I pray let me explain ; 
George has an appetite that’s most pernicious, 
And tempts his palate with unnumbered dishes, 
And has a notion the chief end of man 
Is to eat just as often as he can. 

He may by this improve his fair physique, 
But his are not the pleasures that I seek. 

G. No; John, to lesssubstantial food inclined, 
Forever crams the storehouse of his mind, 
Until his body, kept on scanty rations, 

Shows the effect of daily meditations, 
And, ere the summer’s over, I suppose 
He’ll grace some field convenient to the crows. 
R. Well, asI take it, both are much to blame, 
With diffrent tastes, indulging them the same; 
Take my advice—since my advice you've 
sought— 

And while you live enjoy life as you ought; 

For he who lives according to no rule, 

Is less a madman than a silly fool. 

If fond of books, read with a mind intent 

On culling flowers of truth and sentiment; 

But never till the persecuted brain 

Reels with the weight it scarcely can contain ; 

Mingle your studies with those purifiers, 

Sleeping and eating, as the case requires, 

For nature in ambition’s service pressed, 

Must have, whene’er she craves it, food and 
rest. 

Let moderation ever be your guide ; 

She, once enlisted, always should preside. 

(To John.) Your face, your form, much better 
health will show, 

And your eyes bright with animation glow. 

While you (to George), who claim good living 
to enjoy, 

Would find it quite delightful to employ 

One half your time in some sort of vocation 

Where you'd have food for serious contempla- 
tion. 

G. That sounds like truth, ’m sure I can’t 

deny it, 
And for the novelty of the thing I'll try it. 
I see my fault. 
J. And mine. 

G. A friend in need, 

Has proved himself to be a friend in deed ; 
And, as a vote of thanks we can not proffer 
All written out to-day, accept my offer ; 

If moderation guides my steps aright, 

We'll dine on savory meats before ’tis night; 
For who the safe or wise pursuit can plan, 
If unrefreshed he keeps the inner man? 





A QuaAKER gentleman, riding im a carriage 
with a fashionable lady decked with a profusion 
of jewelry, heard her complain of the cold. 
Shivering in her lace bonnet and shaw! as light 
as a cobweb she exclaimed : 

“ What shall I do to get warm ?” 
“T really don’t know,” replied the Quaker, 


solemnly, “unless thee should put on another — 


breastpin J” 





THE TUREISH BATH. 


Tue N. Y. Medical Record reports the trans- 
actions of the Medical Journal Association on 
this topic, as follows: ° 

Dr. E. C. Angell read a paper upon the thera- 
peutic uses of this agent. The Turkish bath, 
as most of our readers know, is that in which 
hot air, and not vapor, is employed to produce 
free perspiration, the patient drinking water 
freely; this is followed by the shampooing 
process, and this by the application of water, 
in spray or otherwise, at a graduated tempera- 
ature; after which the bather is cooled off, 
and, perhaps, takes a nap. The paper gave 
the history of the bath ; and spoke of its great 
value to persons of sedentary habits, as supply- 
ing the place of exercise, affording its benefits 
without its fatigue. The air-bath could be 
used at a much higher temperature than the 
water or the vapor bath without impeding per- 
spiration, accelerating the pulse, or producing 
debility. Water could not be used advanta- 
geously much above 100° F., nor vapor much 
above 115°, while air at 250° might produce no 
bad effect. Its value in the treatment of the 
effects of alcohol, and in overcoming the desire 
for it, was dwelt upon and illustrated by cases. 
Heat was the best substitute for the customary 
stimulus. Its prompt cure of a case of severe 
eruption from poisonous food showed its effi- 
cacy in purifying the system from noxious ele- 
ments. The poison of rheumatism, and even 
of malaria, could thus be completely eradica- 
ted; and nearly all fevers could be aborted, 
abridged, or greatly palliated. The diseased 
body was treated as a soiled sponge. The 
water first passed through it was much dis- 
colored, the perspiration being commonly 
offensive to the smell, acrid to the taste, and 
stinging to the eyes; but after a time it became 
perfectly clear and pure. The bath had pro- 
duced the happiest effect in a case of diptheria, 
which was related. It was very efficient in 
inducing sleep, probably by calling the blood 
from the brain to the surface, in accordance 
with Dr. Hammond’s view. The perfect safety 
of the bath was shown by reports from the 
large establishments in London and Dublin, 
where, in an aggregate of two million bathers, 
not a single authenticated case of injury could 
be produced. In 1861 these baths were intro- 
duced into the insane asylum at Cork, more 
than doubling the percentage of cures, and 
diminishing the death-rate more than one half. 
Dr. Robertson of the Asylum at Hayward’s 
Heath, highly extols the baths in the treatment 
of insanity, and of the menstrual irregularities 
often found associated with mania. Dr. Angell 
had seen several cases in which supposed ste- 
rility had, after a few baths, given place to 
fruitfulness. The baths might be frequently 
used, in some cases as often as twice a day, 
with excelient tonic effect. 

In response to questions by Dr. Buck, Dr. 
Foster, and other gentlemen, Dr. Angeli said 
that a bath commonly occupied about an hour ; 
that it should not be taken sooner than three 
hours after eating; and that for business men 
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the evening was commonly the most conven- 
ient time. No danger was to be apprehended 
from exposure to cold r the bath ; the skin 
was stimulated to withstand it; and the habit- 
ual bather could wear thinner clothing than 
others. There was little or no oppression on 
first entering the bath. The hot air, being dry, 
could be breathed with perfect ease. The head 
was commonly kept wet, and the hot foot-bath 
almost invariably used, to call the blood from 
the brain. At the Jermyn Street bath, in Lon- 
don, a heat of 250° was sometimes employed. 
Low and moderate temperatures were used in 
England to prevent the night sweats of phthi- 
sis. In cardiac affections the bath was used to 
relieve the heart, by stimulating the surface- 
circulation. The doctor had seen no tendency 
to syncope in these cases. In acute rheuma- 
tism he had gained the happiest results. A 
patient had been sent him who had been un- 
able to turn in bed for several days. He was 
put into the bath for one hour, at 175°, and 
that was the last of his rheumatism. 

Dr. ©, F. Taylor thought it important that it 
should be generally known that air could be 
borne at a much higher temperature than 
water. He always used hot air for paralyzed 
extremities, a child easily bearing this at 150°, 
where water could not be borne at 95°. 

Dr. Carroll said that this had been settled 
more than fifty years ago, by the experiments 
in ovens. If the air were perfectly dry, a tem- 
perature of 400° could be sustained. As to the 
therapeutic value of the hot-air bath, al- 
though Dr. Angell had not claimed it as a spe- 
cific in any disease, he thought it might be so 
considered in desquamative nephritis. In the 
case of his own child, dangerously, and it was 
thought fatally, ill with this affection, following 
scarlatina, he had used only hot air and tonics 
with decided benefit from the first, and com- 
plete ultimate success. 

Dr. Angell called attention to a new system 
of heating, by passing the furnace flame through 
pipes composed mainly of sand, an excellent 
radiator. He had introduced it into his own 
establishment, and been gratified by its work- 
ing. It was quite cheap, and could be intro- 
duced, at moderate cost, into the residences of 
those wishing to avail themselves of the bath 


at home. 
ht 


To Keep orr Mosqurrozs.—As the mos- 
quito plague is to be upon us soon again, it 
may be convenient to many persons to know 
how to conduct a successful defense against 
their intolerable attacks. 

Of the various remedies proposed, none are 
80 efficacious as the use of mosquito netting in 
the windows and around the beds at night. 
But as this is not always practicable or con- 
venient, we must resort to other means for bid- 
ding defiance to our enemies. Of these the best 
is the smoke produced by burning a small 
quantity of what is technically called “ Persian 
Insect Powder.” This consists of the powdered 
flowers, and perhaps young stems and leaves, 
of a plant known to botanists as 
carneum, a kind of chamomile cultivated largely 











in Germany, resembling the common garden 
chamomile in many of its properties, and of 
which all the various “insect,” “ magnetic,” 
“fly” powders are in part or entirely composed. 
For use against mosquitoes, a small quantity— 
about what could be heaped upon an old- 
fashioned silver dollar—if any of our readers 
remember the size of that coin—is placed at bed- 
time on a plate, and the top of the heap touched 
with a lighted match until it shows a red coal. 
The mass will then smolder gradually away, 
filling the room with a light smoke, which 
narcotizes the mosquitoes and keeps them quiet 
for several hours, after which it may be 
necessary to repeat the operation. 


a re 
OLE BULL, 
THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 


OLE BoRNEMANN Butt was born at Bergen, 
in Norway, February 5th, 1810. His father 
endeavored to induce him to study for the 
church, but his fondness for music, displayed 
early in youth, was so great, that opposition 
only stimulated him to the more assiduous 
study of his favorite instrument—the violin. 
In 1828 a performance at a concert obtained 





PORTRAIT OF OLE BULL. 





| for him the position of music director of 





the city of Christiana, where for a short time 
he attended the University. In 1829 he went 
to Cassel, to study under Spohr; but not being 
favorably received, he posted to Géttingen and 
commenced the study of the law. His musical 
inclinations, however, were too strong to per- 
mit him to pursue a tedious course of study ; 
he soon restrung his violin, and gave a concert 
at Minden, with encouraging success. An un- 
fortunate duel with a fellow-artist compelled 
him to leave Germany; he betook himself to 
Paris, where he met with such disheartening 
vicissitudes that he attempted to commit sui- 
cide. A lady hereupon befriended him, and 
enabled him to appear respectably before a 
public audience. The proceeds of the first 
concert given in Paris enabled him to start on 
a musical tour. Having spent several years in 
traveling and giving public entertainments, he 
returned to his native town with a considerable 
fortune, earned by his violin. In 1843 he 





visited the United States, and remained 
here about two years. During the next seven 
years he gave concerts in the chief cities of 
Europe, and promoted by well-considered 
efforts the artistic and literary affairs of his 
home. 

By introducing political sentiments into the 
performances of a theater which he had found- 
ed in Bergen he brought himself into conflict 
with the Government. The result of this trou- 
ble was the loss of a great part of his fortune. 
In 1852 he again visited America, and with the 
view to establishing a Norwegian colony he 
purchased a tract of 125,000 acres of land in 
Pennsylvania. The scheme failed, and to re- 
pair his heavy losses Ole Bull resumed his con- 
certs. His first operations proved disastrous, 
his returns from the management of the New 
York Academy of Music not by any means 
meeting his expenses. Soon afterward he went 
to Europe, where for some years he pursued 
his old plan of giving concerts. In December 
of last year he stepped on the shores of Amer- 
ica for the third timé, and has been diligently 
engaged since in performing in his inimitable 
style before large audiences throughout the 
country. 

Athough nearly sixty years of age, Ole Bull 
is still looking young; his form is tall and 
erect; his pose firm yet graceful ; his step elas- 
tic, and his countenance beaming with intelli- 
gence. 

He belongs to the sanguineous-nervous type 
temperamentally; is impressible, and very 
strongly emotional. His organization as a 
whole is exceedingly sensitive, like the strings 
of his wonderful violin, responsive to the 
slightest breath of feeling or sentiment. Our 
engraving is a very inadequate representation 
of him, yet in the full, broad forehead, earnest 
eyes, and serene countenance we see much of 
the man’s character. 


a oe 
THE VIOLIN. 


Or all musical instruments that have ever 
been invented by the genius of man, the violin 
is the most complete, and the inventor deserves 
to have his name handed down to posterity as 
a benefactor to his race. Go where you will, 
into the most remote portions of the earth, and 
wherever you find civilization, you will hear 
the sweet and consoling tones of the violin. 
It is alike the favorite of the rich and the poor, 
and may be heard in the palace and the cabin 
throughout the civilized world. There is no 
estimating the influence for good which has 
been exerted by this magical instrument. Every 
father ought to have his sons taught to play on 
this or some other musical instrument; for 
music is a great civilizer, and ought to be cul- 
tivated in every family. How delightful it is 
to hear a family of half a dozen children per- 
forming on different instruments and executing 
all the parts of the music! It is calculated to 
give usa foretaste of the joys of the “better land;” 
and will add materially to the joys of this “ vale 
of tears.” Then let this be an “ essential part 
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of education, and be cultivated with numbers, 
with science, with literature, and poetry; for 
it is intimately blended witli all these—is the 
spiritual expression of them all. It should be- 
gin ere words are lisped by the infant tongue, 
and be continued through the whole educa- 
tional course, yea, through life.” A. K. 


ee 


WATER-CURES. 


Many of those institutions once so popular and so 
useful in this country have disappeared, or degenerated 
into mere cheap boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
private hospitals, or mere money-getting concerns. 
Some, professedly water-cure, now administer a mixed 
treatment, hydropathic, homeopathic, eclectic, Thomp- 
sonian, and allopathic, according to the notions of the 
patient. There are few, very few, in which the pure 
water-cure or hygienic treatment is exclusively given. 


There is altogether too much tinkering and experi- : 
menting in al/ modes of treatment. What is most ~ 


needed by the invalid is (1) rest—perfect rest ; (2) freedom 
from care and anxiety; (3) plain and simple food—not 
stimulants, condiments, confectionery, nor other poison- 
ous compounds; (4) plenty of sleep and plenty of pure 
air; (5) systematic bodily ise taken derately, as 
may be agreeable—not fatiguing ; (6) right social relations 
and agreeable surroundings ; (7) rational entertainments 
and healthful recreations; (8) faith, hope, and perfect 
trust; (9) gratitude to God for sins forgiven, and that even 
the blessing of life is left tous. These are some of the con- 
ditions necessary toa cure. One who is peevish, cross, 
selfish, and desponding can not hope to improve very 
rapidly, let the treatment be what it may. One who eats 
too much or too little; one who is continually dosing, 
stimulating, or narcotizing; one who dissipates in any 
way, will mend but slowly, if at all. 

The thing to be done is to put the patient in right 
relations to himself physically and spiritually, and to the 
natural laws, then wait on good old dame Nature to 
restore him. If there be recuperative power enough in 
the system, he will steadily improve. Or, if too far 
exhausted, then he must patiently bide his time. Neither 
worry nor hurry can do any good. In any event, the 
patient must keep clear of the quacks who promise to 
cure ali diseases with a single nostrum for so much 
money. But enough. We could write volumes—we have 
written and published volumes—on these and kindred 
themes, somewhat, we trust, to the edification of readers. 





" Still, the world is full of invalids; of doctors, quacks, 


pretenders, swindlers, and impostors. Beware of them! 

Among the more creditable water-cures now in opera- 
tion, we may name those of— 

Dr. Von Kuczkowsxt, formerly of Prussia, late of 
New York city, who has taken charge of the Brattleboro 
(Vt.) Water-Cure for the season—the same that was once 
80 popular under the management of Dr. Wesselhoeft. 

Dr. Von Kuczkowski was for many years at the head 
of a hydropathic institution near Constantinople, and 
has bronght letters of recommendation from Minister 
Bismarck and other distinguished persons. 

There are water-cure establishments at Florence, N. J. ; 
Wernersville, Pa.; Brooklyn, Clifton Springs, Bing- 
hamton, Elmira, Dansville, Buffalo, and Saratoga, N. Y. ; 
Cleveland, O.; St. Anthony, Minn. ; Northampton, West- 
boro, and Florence, Mass.; Hill, N. H.; Danbury, Ct., 
ete, Our list is necessarily incomplete, but this will 
serve for the present. 

Well-conducted water-cures would prove of inesti- 
mable value to the numerous cases of chronic disease ; 
and to broken-down merchants, preachers, physicians, 
politicians, and a large class of poor dyspeptics who can 
get no relief from drugs. 

The next best thing to a season at a water-cure is the 
stady of physiology, gymnastics, the movement-cure, 
etc., by which one may learn how to treat himself, or to 
direct his own treatment at home. Everybody is sup- 
posed to know something of his organization and of its 
wants, in health and disease. Less ignorance and more 
knowledge would prevent mach suffering and premature 
decay. Read the books, 











“HOW I CHANGED COACHES.” 


“Tue top of the morning to you, Master 
William. I see you areon your way to school, 
with your satchel of books. So you've changed 
your mind, it seems. Well, come into my of- 
fice, this afternoon, on your way home, and I'll 
tell you how I changed coaches.” 

This salutation from Mr. Dana greeted the 
ears of “ Billy Stokes,” as he passed the law- 
yer’s office on his way to school, and it was 
most refreshing to him, so seldom was he call- 








ed anything but “ Billy Stokes,” or spoken toin 
the language of kindness. 

Blushing and stammering most painfully, he 
replied : “ Yes, sir, ’'ve concluded to try my 
hand at study once more, but I don’t much 
think anything will come of it, there’s so many 
things against me.” 

“Well, drop in, my lad, this afternoon, and 
we'll talk about these ‘80 many things. Will 
you come ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you are willing to be plagued 
with such an awful greenhorn.” 


“I haven’t time to contradict you, Master 
William, for I hear the second bell; but give 
me a call this afternoon, and we'll talk about 
greenhorns, among other things.” 

“ Well, I declare,” said Billy Stokes to him- 
self, as he hurried on to school, “ I’ve always 
took that man for a tremendous great gentle- 
man because he drove such a splendid team, 
and had such a grand-looking driver, but I 
hadn’t no thought he was so good. Inviting 
me, Billy Stokes, cowboy, to give him a call! 
Did I ever hear the like? Well, I'll go anyway, 











for itll be better than a show to hear him tell 
‘how he changed coaches.’ I reckon, though, 
if he ever expects to see me change coaches, 
he’ll have to wait a while.” 

When Billy Stokes entered Mr. Dana’s of- 
fice in the afternoon, his first greeting was : 

“So you’ve come, Master William, to hear 
how ‘Old Ragbag’ changed coaches, have 
you?” 

“ Well, I'd like to know,” replied Billy, with 
an embarrassed manner and awkward smile. 
“Tt must be a good story.” 

“That it is, my boy; but I can’t tell you the 
whole of it this afternoon, for it is too long. I 
can tell you enough, however, to satisfy you that 
just as good a story may be told about you, 
some time or other. Well, the first thing I 
want to tell you is, that I came to prosperity 
step by step. I didn’t wake up, on a fine morn- 
ing, and find myself grown up and riding round 
in a coach, but I worked my way—and that’s 
another thing I want you to notice—up to pros- 
perity and into my coach. It was a long time 
before I ceased to be ‘Old Ragbag’ and gave up 
my cart. And now do you want to know what 
was the first turn in my fortune? Well, it was 
this: I was riding along in my rag cart one 
dgy, when I saw an unruly cow chasing a 
young lady, and she was running as fast as she 
could run, while the boys in the street stood 
and laughed, for they thought it was great fun. 
As soon as I saw what was the trouble, I jump- 
ed out of the cart and pursued the cow, calling 
out to the young lady not to be afraid, for I was 
used to cows and could manage a dozen. 

“*QLook back at your cart and see the rags 
flying, called out one of the boys. ‘Look! 
Old Ragbag.’ 

“*Never mind about the rage flying,’ I an- 
swered coolly, asI returned and took my seat 
in the cart. ‘I’ve sent that cow flying, and 
that’s enough.’ 

“ Off I drove, with as independent and kingly 
an air as if I were in a triumphal car; and I 
think I held my head a little higher than usual 
because I had refused to take the young lady’s 
money that she offered me. She was determined 
to pay me; but although I was‘ Old Ragbag, 
and drove a cart, I had quite an idea of gallantry, 
and a great aversion to being paid forit. Not 
a penny of her three dollars had I taken, and I 
drove off, much more satisfied with myself than 
I should have been if I had had the three dollars 
in my pocket. But the young lady was not so 
satisfied, and it wasn’t long before she gave my 
mother a new spring calico dress, and me, half 
a dozen fine white pocket-handkerchiefs. I 
went home one day to dinner, and my mother 
said to me, pointing to the open package on the 
table, ‘Why didn’t you ever tell me that you 
drove off a cow that was running after Miss 
Fanny Barber?’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t worth telling,’ I said. 

“« But this dress and those handkerchiefs are 
worth having,’ she answered, ‘and nothing has 
pleased me so much in a long time.’ 

“Well, they pleased me too, Master William, 
and I had a chance that summer to be pleased 
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over and over again, for there was no end to 
Miss Fanny’s kindnesses. She gavemy mother, 
and me too, a great many presents, and fur- 
nished my mother with sewing, and paid her 
the highest price for it. 

“ We lived near Mr. Barber’s, fortunately, and 
I was never out of profitable employment after 
I sent that ugly cow flying. Miss Fanny was 
always wanting me to do something for her in 
her flower-garden, and Mr. Barber wanted me 
to take care of his strawberry-bed, and do many 
other things which, he said, he knew J would 
do faithfully. Oh, how happy ‘/’ was under 
such treatment and with such confidence placed 
in me. Well, the good Lord at length gave 
me such favor in the eyes of Mr. Barber as I 
never expected. Miss Fanny told me, one 
evening, when I was poring over a book, that 
her father was going to send me to school and 
give me as good a chance for an education as if 
I were his own son. And he did that very 
thing, and, in a few years, I was known as Mr. 
Robert Dana, and the name of ‘Old Ragbag’ 
was forgotten. You see, my boy, how I rose, 
and yet, may-be, you don’t exactly see it—so 
let me give you a few rules to help you up in 
the world—rules that, I think, fully explain 
how I changed coaches. ? 

“Honor your position in life, whatever it is, 
and then it can’t dishonor you. 

“ Whatever work is put into your hands to 
do, do it well. ‘Be faithful in that which is 
least.’ 

“Don’t let your circumstances get the better 
of you and pull you down, but do you get the 
better of circumstances, and the first thing you 
know, they’ll carry you on to fortune, and 
you'll find you’ve changed coaches. 

“Make the most of your opportunities. 
Study bravely and faithfully, for there’s noth- 
ing like education to give a man place and 
power in the world. 

“ There is one more rule I want to give you, 
for I think it is of great importance. Never 
fail to do a kindness whenever you have a 
chance, for it will give you the favor of the 
good, as it gave me the favor of Miss Fanny 
and her father.” 

Billy Stokes’ eyes filled to overflowing, and 
they were just on the point of running over, 
when he madea dash out of the office; but he 
went out wiser than when he came in. 


a Pe oe 


MOHAMMED. 


(CONCLUDED. } 





Tue star of Mohammed’s mission was now 
rising; his enemies, by their very warfare 
against the faithful, were fast rolling the wheel 
of empire toward him; and their rejection of 
the new revelation was but preparing the way 
for the epoch of his military apostleship! He 
had reached the period of his prophetic career 
most famous for its results. It is called the 
“ Accepted Year,” in which, among other not- 
able events, stands foremost the immortalized 
“ Hegira,” or the Flight, whence dates the 
Mohammedan era. First, in the order of re- 





markable events, came twelve citizens of Me- 
dina on pilgrimage to Mecca, who, hearing 
the Prophet preach, received the word and 
swore allegiance and obedience tohim. These 
were honored with the title of “The Defend- 
ers.” Returning to Medina, they brought 
others into the faith, and soon after seventy- 
three more converts from that city came to 
enroll themselves under his banner; and these 
on Mount Akaba took the oath pertaining to 
the gospel of the sword. “If,” said they, “ we 
be slain in thy cause, what shall be our re- 
ward?” “Paradise!” answered the Prophet. 
“Then,” said they, “stretch forth thy right 
hand,” and he did so. Then they took the 
oath, and swore that they would uphold and 
defend the Prophet and his cause. Thus be- 
gan that mighty military organization which 
in its growth built up a vast empire, and for 
centuries, against the chivalry of Christendom, 
contended even for the dominion of the world. 

Up to this important period the “kingdom 
of God,” as represented in Mohammed's mis- 
sion, had not received its perfect organization, 
for, according to the very genius of Islamism, 
the apostleship is the power of God ordained 
to bear off the kingdom. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that unto the Christ of Ishmael’s 
seed it was given to build it up by the might 
of the sword, he, like the Christ from the 
chosen seed of Isaac, now called twelve apos- 
tles; and thus endowed, Mohammed’s dispen- 
sation was fairly opened. 

Mohammed’s “ kingdom of God” being now 
once more perfectly set up upon the earth, by 
the choosing of twelve apostles, the Prophet 
sent away “The Defenders,” and counseled 
the residue of his disciples to take their flight 
to Medina; but the Prophet, with Abu Beker 
and Ali, remained behind in his beloved na- 
tive city, not having, he said, as yet divine 
permission to leave Mecca. This exodus of 
his followers alarmed the rival branch of the 
Koreishites ; for since the day that the twelve 
pilgrims took the oath on Mount Akaba, so 
great had been the success of Islamism in Me- 
dina, that this chosen city was now ready to 
welcome the Prophet as its divine lawgiver 
and sovereign. His enemies in Mecca, fearful 
lest his new allies should proselyte other 
powerful tribes, and return to avenge the 
cause of their prophet, resolved to interrupt 
the flight of Mohammed and at once put him 
to death. They accordingly held a council, in 
which his assassination was formally arranged 
by the chief men of the city; but scarcely was 
the conspiracy against him conceived ere it 
was known to the Prophet, professedly re- 
vealed to him by the angel Gabriel, who now 
ordered him to take his flight to Medina. 

Thereupon, “to amuse his enemies,” he di- 
rected Ali to lie down in his place, and wrap 
himself in his green cloak, which he did ; and 
Mohammed escaped miraculously, as they pre- 
tend, to Abu Beker’s house, unperceived by 
the conspirators, who had already assembled 
at the Prophet's door. They, in the mean- 
time, looking through the crevice, and seeing 





~~ so 





Ali, whom they took to be the Prophet him- 
self, asleep, continued watching there til] 
morning, thus giving Mohammed the advyan- 
tage of escape. At length, bursting in the 
door, they rushed toward the sleeper, when 
Ali started up and confronted them. Amazed, 
they demanded “ Where is Mohammed?” “JI 
know not,” replied Ali, sternly, and walked 
forth, none venturing to molest him. 

Abu Beker and the Prophet took refuge in 
a cave at Mount Thor, where they arrived at 
dawn of day. Scarce were they in when they 
heard the sound of pursuit. “ Our pursuers,” said 
the apprehensive Abu Beker, “are many, and 
weare but two.” “Be not grieved,” replied the 
grand enthusiast, “there is a third, even God 
himself. He willdefend us.” In this cave they 
remained three days, according to tradition, 
preserved by another miracle, after which they 
set out for Medina, taking a by-road. But 
they had not journeyed far before they were 
overtaken by a troop of horse, and Abu Beker 
was again dismayed. The comforting word 
was still, “ Be not troubled; God is with us!” 
As the Koreishite leader overtook Mohammed, 
his horse fell, and the Prophet taking advan- 
tage of the incident, spoke to him with such 
words of power and authority that the stern 
warrior was awed, and entreating forgiveness 
turned back his troop. The. fugitives 2on- 
tinued their journey until they arrived at a 
little village two miles from Medina, where 
they remained four days, in which time there 
gathered to him the refugees of Mecca, and a 
little host of the auxiliaries, among whom was 
a warrior chief with seventy followers of the 
tribe of Salram, who forthwith made profes- 
sion of faith. 

On the morning of the Moslem Sabbath, 
after the service of prayers and a sermon from 
the Prophet, he mounted his camel and set 
forth for the chosen city, the troop of horse 


attending him as guards, and his disciples 


from Mecca took turns in holding a canopy of 
palm leaves over his head. By his side rode 
Abu Beker. “Oh, apostle of God !” cried the 
Salram chief, “thou shalt not enter Medina 
without a standard.” So he unfolded his tur- 
ban, and, tying it to the point of his lance, 
bore it aloft before the Prophet. “ Thus,” 
says Washington Irving, “did Mohammed 
enter Medina more as a conqueror than an 
exile seeking an asylum.” 

New dispensations have ever found their 
crowning opportunities made by the force of 
the action against them, as though an over- 
ruling power worked in harmony from oppo- 
site sides, The Egyptian bondage brought 
forth the exodus of the chosen people—the 
exodus the nationality of Israel. So also 
from the flight of the Arabian fanatic grew 
up the Mohammedan empire. 

He now boldly proclaimed his military 
apostleship, and empowered his followers to 
make war upon the idolaters, and build up 
the kingdom of God by the sword. There 


“was a new revelation—a second seal of his 


dispensation opened. “The sword,” exclaim- 
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ed the Prophet, “is the key of heaven and of 
hell; @ drop of blood shed in the cause of God, 
a night spent under arms, is of more avail than 
two months of fasting and prayer. Whoso- 
ever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven; at 
the day of judgment his wounds shall be re- 
splendent as vermilion and odoriferous as 
musk ; the loss of his limbs shall be replaced 
by the wings of angels and of cherubim.” 

The first of Mohammed’s victories was won 
in the second year of the Hegira, in the Valley 
of Beder, over the idolatrous Meccans, headed 
by his great enemy, Abu Sofian. The forces 
of the Prophet consisted of only 319 men, 
while that of the enemy numbered nearly 
1,000 ; notwithstanding, he put them to flight, 
killing seventy of the principal Koreish, and 
taking as many prisoners, with the loss of only 
feurteen of his own men. 

In the Koran this battle is immortalized, 
and the victory of the little band of the faith- 
ful ascribed to the presence of the angel 
Gabriel. Nor less fortunate was the spoil 
‘taken from the enemy of the whole caravan, 
consisting of 6,000 camels, richly laden, from 
Syria. With this spoil he possessed the means 
of present reward for his followers, while to. 
the warlike tribes of Arabia the promise of 
the future was must fascinating, and soon a 
formidable host flocked to his standard. 

The career of Mohammed was thenceforth 
one of conquest. The pagan tribes, who would 
not peacefnily be converted from their idol- 
atry, he subdued with the sword, and they in 
their turn became valiant in the “ cause of the 
Lord,” proving that the military gospel was 
the one most adapted to the character of the 
children of Ishmael, and even consonant with 
the patriarchal blessing and covenant pertain- 
ing to Abraham’s firstborn. 

In the seventh year of the Hegira, Moham- 
* med assumed the state of a sovereign, and sent 
embassies to the monarchs around. The em- 
peror of Persia treated the embassy sent to 
him with supreme contempt, for which the 
Prophet launched against him the divine 
wrath, predicting the overthrow of the haughty 
Persian empire by the conquering arms of 
the faithful. In the next year, Mohammed 
appeared suddenly at the gates of Mecca with 
10,000 men, before the troops of that city had 
even been apprised of his departure from Me- 
dina. They had no choice left but immediate 
surrender or destruction ; and thus at length 
was humbled the powerful race from whence 
the Prophet himself had sprang, and the city 
of his nativity, which had rejected his message 
and cast him out. The capture of Mecca, and 
the submission of the great tribe of the Ko- 
reish, was rapidly followed by the conversion 
to Islamism of most of the remote tribes, until 
he became_master of all Arabia. Having 
brought all the tribes into one powerful union, 
and given birth to an Arabian empire, he made 
gigantic preparations for the conquest of Syria 
and Persia; but his vast purposes were des- 
tined to be fulfilled by his successors, for his 
own life was now drawing to a close. 





In the tenth year of the Hegira, Mohammed 
set forth on a solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, as 
the last act of his life and ministry upon earth. 
He was accompanied by all his wives, and 
90,000 pilgrims. With hisown hands he sacri- 
ficed sixty-three victims, and liberated sixty- 
three slaves, in thanksgiving for each year of 
his life. He also shaved his héad and scatter- 
ed the hair among the multitude, which they 
piously gathered up, to the smallest hair, and 
treasured as holy relics. He closed the solem- 
nity with his last revelation, pronounced by 
the “ Spirit of the Lord” through the medium 
of his prophet. “ Henceforth, wretched and 
miserable shall they be who deny your reli- 
gion. Fear not them, but fear me; this day I 
have perfected your religion, and completed 
my grace toward you. I have willed that 
Islamism be your religion.” Finally, as su- 
preme pontiff or Imam, Mohammed dismissed 
the people with a farewell, the last, as he de- 
clared, that he should give them ; whence this 
pilgrimage is called “ The Farewell.” 

Mohammed returned to Medina, and died, in 
the eleventh year of the Hegira, and in the 
sixty-first year of his age, having accomplished 
during his lifetime, in the work of religious 
empire-founding, more than any before him; 
and in less than ten years after his death, 
under Omar, his second successor, was com- 
pleted the conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
sia, the vast Mohammedan empire established, 
and Islamism dominant over nearly all the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

What shall we say of this wonderful man 
and his mission? This: if there be a God, 
then must that God, of necessity, be in all the 
world’s great issues. Surely, then, into the 
hands of Mohammed Providence committed 
one of the greatest of those issues. 

Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy of the life of the 
man utterly rejects the popular notions of Mo- 
hammed. He believes that “ the rude message 
he delivered was a real one withal—an earn- 
est, confused. voice from the unknown deep. 
The man’s words were not false, nor his work- 
ings here below; no inanity and simulacrum; 
a fiery mass of life cast up from the t bo- 
som of nature herself.” He discerns in him a 
rugged, deep-hearted son of the wilderness— 
“one of those who can not but be in earnest— 
whom nature herself has appointed to be sin- 
cere.” “From of old a thousand thoughts, in 
his pilgrimings and wanderings, had been in 
this man: What am I? t # this un- 
fathomable thing I live in, which men name 
universe? What is life—what is death? 
What am I to believe? What am I to do? 
The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount 
Sinai, the stern, sandy solitudes answered not. 
The t heaven, rolling silent overhead, 
with its blue, glancing stars, answered not. 
There was no answer. The man’s soul, and 
what of God’s inspiration dwelt there, had to 
answer.” At length,.Carlyle thinks, the an- 
swer came in his own d conception, that 
“ there is one God in and over all.” 

With this annunciation, made by his own 
soul, he became with the spirit of 

in Arabia the 


out one of 
. Carlyle’s 


opinion, “Are we to su .” he : 
“that it was a Giaventile Ploce of spiritual 





legerdemain, this which so many creatures of 
the Almighty have lived by and died? I, for 
~~ part, can not form any such supposition. I 
will believe most things sooner than that. 
One would be entirely at a loss what to think 
of this great world at all, if spent so grew 

ingly, he 


and were sanctioned here.” Acco 

holds that Mahommed’s dispensation was le- 
gitimate and successful, advancing the nations 
which received it from their state of idolatry 
to a higher stage of civilization, and to the 
faith of One God. : 

We will close our article with a description 
of the Prophet, from Washington Irving: 

“ Mohammed, according to accounts handed 
down by tradition from his cotemporaries, was 
of middle stature, square built, and sinewy, 
with large hands and feet. In his youth he 
was uncommonly strong and vigorous; in the 
latter part of his life he inclined to corpulency. 
His head was capacious, well shaped, and well 
set on a neck which rose like a pillar from his 
ample chest. His forehead was high, broad at 
the temples, and crossed by veins extending 
down to the eyebrows, which swelled whenever 
he was angry or excited. He had an oval face, 
marked expressive features, an aquiline 
nose, black eyes, arched eyebrows which nearly 
met, a mouth large and flexible, indicatin 
eloquence ; very white teeth, somewhat parte 
and irregular; black hair, which waved without 
a curl on his shoulders, and a long and very full 
beard. 

“ His deportment in general was calm and 
equable ; he sometimes indulged in pleasantry, 
but more commonly was grave an dignified, 
though he is said to have essed a smile of 
captivating sweetness. is complexion was 
more ruddy than is usual with Arabs, and in 
his excited and enthusiastic moments there was 
a glow and radiance in his countenance which 
his disciples magnified into the supernatural 
light of prophecy. 

“ His intellectual qualities were undoubted] 
of an extraordinary kind. He had a quic 
apprehension, a retentive memory, a vivid im- 

nation, and an inventive genius. Owing but 
little to education, he had quickened and in- 
formed his mind by close observation, and stored 
it with a great variety of penestny concerning 
the systems of religion current in his day or 
handed down by tradition from antiquity. His 
ordinary discourse was grove and sententious, 
abounding with those aphorisms and apologues 
so popular among the Arabs; at times he was 
excited and eloquent, and his eloquence was 
aided by a voice musica] and sonorous. He 
was sober and abstemious in his diet, and a 
rigorous observer of fasts. He indulged in no 
magnificence of apparel, the ostentation of a 
petty mind, neither was his simplicity affected, 
but the result of a real dis to distinction 
from so trivial a source. His garments were 
sometimes of wool, sometimes of the striped 
cotton of Yemen, and were often patched. He 
wore a turban, for he said turbans were worn 
by the angels, and in arranging it he let one 
end hang down his shoulders, which he said 
was the way they wore it. * * * * He worea 
seal ring of silver, the engraved under his 
finger close to the palm of his hand, bearing 
the inscription, ‘Mohammed the of 

’ He was scrupulous as to pormoanl clean- 

liness, and observed frequent ablutions, * * * * 
‘There are two things in this world,’ he would 
say,‘ which delight me, women and 

ese two things deligh 
me more fervent in devotion. It is 
when in the presence of a beautiful female, he 
was continually smoothing his brow and ad- 
justing his hair as if anxious to mee: to ad- 

tage. In his dealings he was just. 

treated strangers, the rich 
ol and the weak with equity, 
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“ly I might give « short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall wpon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
#ides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course T take 
myself.” —De Foe, 
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IDEALITY AND SUBLIMITY. 


Ipearry.—Perception and admiration of the beautifa. 
and perfect in art, painting, and sculpture; love of 
poetry; refinement; good taste; imagination. Zircess; 
romantic imagination. Deficiency ; 
Want of taste and refinement, with strong passions and 
a coarse temperament, roughness and vulgarity. 

I clothed thee with broidered work, and covered thee 
with silk ; I decked thee with ornaments ; I put bracelets 
upon thine hands, a chain on thy neck, a jewel on thy 
forehead, earrings in thine ears, and a beautifal crown 
on thine head, and thou wast exceedingly beautiful; for 
it was perfect through my comeliness, which I had put 
upon thee, saith the Lord.—Zzek. xvi. 10-14. O Tyrus, 
thou hast said, I am of perfect beauty. Thy borders are in 
the midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy 
beauty.— Zizek. xxvii. 3,4. Ont of Zion, the perfection 
of beauty, God hath shined.— Ps. ]. 2. 

Sustomryr.—Fondness for the grand, sublime, and 
majestic in nature; the wild and romantic, as Niagara 
Falls ; ragged mountain scenery, ocean storms, thunder, 
lightning, ete. Zircess ; Extravagant representations ; 
passionate fondness for the terrific. Deficiency: Inability 
to appreciate grandeur. 

And God said, Let there be light, and there was light. 
—Gen. 1. 3. The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with 
majesty. The floods have lifted np their voice, the 
floods lift up their waves. The Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters; than the mighty waves 
of the sea.—Ps. xcili. 1, 3,4. And the heavens shall be 
rolled together as a scroll.—Jsa. xxxiv. 4. Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, I will shake the heavens, and the 
earth, and the sea; and I will shake all nations, and I 


i ? this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts.— 


lag. \i. 6,7. The earth shook and trembled ; he bowed 
the heavens also, and came down, and he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly upon the wings of the wind ; he made 
darkness his secret place; his pavilion round abont him 
were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies; the Lord 
also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his 
voice.—Pe. xvili, 7-13. 

Wrrnovr these faculties the earth 
would present but a tame, indifferent 
aspect. Mountain, plain, and glen would 
seem alike. Without them there would 
be no poetry, no art, no sense of the 
beautiful. These ave purely Auman 
faculties—denied to all animals. They 
are developed by civilization. We find 
but their rudiments in the savage. Con- 
trast the rude hut and the simple wig- 
wam with the commodious dwelling and 
the gorgeous temple. He who ignores 
the office of the faculties denies himself 
the exquisite pleasure which their right 
exercise would give. As sensible human 
beings we are to recognize both the use- 
Sul and the beautiful, and we should not 
underrate the one nor exalt the other. 
The “Friends”—a very excellent body 
of sincere religionists—may pronounce 





curses on music, but they can not annihi- 
late the God-given faculty of Tunez. 
The Methodists—a devout and zealous 
people—may prefer to worship in a plain 
edifice and oppose all architectural orna- 
mentation. They may denounce the 
folly of foolish fashions—but they can 
not repress a love for grand and grace- 
ful structures, nor for artistic and becom- 
ing attire. Excess of a good thing in 
one does not require its total disuse by 
another. 

Ideality and Sublimity, as well as 
Acquisitiveness, Approbativeness, and 
all the rest, are to be subordinated to 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Ven- 
eration. The moral sentiments are the 
highest in location and in function, and 
must rule. That we are to be godly, 
does not imply that we are to be indiffer- 
ent to the beauties of art or the sublim- 
ities of nature. It is our privilege and 
our duty to exercise all the faculties to 
their fullest normal capacity. 

Our attention has recently been called 
to this subject by the proceedings of the 
American Congress respecting one of 
the most sublime portions of this con- 
tinent. We refer to the 

YO SEMITE VALLEY, 
in California, Here is where the “big 
trees” grow, and where one’s Sublimity 
may feast to its fullest, and grow by 
what it feeds upon. 

The New York Evening Post is justly 
indignant at what it deems sacrilegious 
selfishness, in a few ambitious persons 
who would “bottle up” these blessings, 
and then peddle out the privilege of a 
visit for a consideration. In an editorial 
it says: 

An extraordinary impudent proposition is 
now urged upon Congress, which is asked to 
repeal or disregard a law passed by itself in 
1865 to prevent the Yo Semite Valley from 
falling into the hands of private speculators. 

In passing that law Congress acted upon the 
understanding that there are certain things in 
every large country which may with justice 
and propriety be held and ed by its gov- 
ernment as crown jewels are held an arded 
by empires and oms—things the safe 
keeping and proper m t of which 
may be considered a matter of greater moment 


than that of common pro’ , and the dispo- 
sition of which should under no circumstances 








still held the fee of the Yo Semite in all its 
parts, as well as of all the land for many miles 
chon it. It had no i Le for agricul- 

» mining, or any us' urposes. It 
was inaccessible ex t by difficult trails. 

It appears, nevertheless, that even before 
Congress had taken precautions to prevent its 
falling into private hands, speculators had 
staal squatted upon the choicest ground, 
and although the district had never been 
opened to pre-emption claims, two of these 
men now have the effrontery to demand that 
the whole object of the law shall be subverted 
by a free gift to them of the land they have 
occupied. The only shadow of reason they 
offer is to be found in the statement that they 
would, in all probability, after a time, have 
acquired pre-emption claims, had not 
determined that this land should be treated 
exceptionally. That is to say, had Congress 
chosen to surrender this ground to anybody 
who was willing to put himself to the trouble 
of building a cabin there and living over winter 
in it, these two men might have established a 
claim to it; and as the refusal of Congress to 
do so has disappointed them, therefore, they 
assert, Congress is bound to recede and prevent 
the failure of their speculation. 

A more absurd proposition never came be- 
fore a legislative body; and yet we find that 
the bill has slipped through the House without 
attention, and has been read twice and gravely 
referred to a Committee of the Senate. 

* The commissioners appointed by the State 
of California, in accordance with the 

tion of Congress, to protect the reservation, 
had already, it appears, very generously offer- 
ed to allow these men to occupy each his one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, rent free, for 
a period of ten years, on condition that they 
should preserve the trees, and refrain from 
damming the streams or seriously defacing the 
scenery, and should allow the public free 

assage-way. 

It is asserted that this concession would not 
be sufficient to justify the squatters in build- 
ing suitable houses for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

If there is a question as to the proper length 
of the lease, it is obviously one which Co 
intended should be considered and settled b 
the commissioners, who are themselves Cali- 
fornians of high character, chosen 
to their special qualifications to reach sound 
conclusions in the premises, and who have 
been on the ground and carefully studied it. 
But even if there were reason to suppose that 
a free lease might be judiciously granted for a 
somewhat longer period, this would be no 
Ly of the demand for a free gift for 
all time. 


Here is a description of the Yo Semite, 
by Frederic Law Olmstead, written to 
that paper. It is very graphic, and will 
be enjoyed by all who have any love for 
the grandeurs of nature. 


With the early completion of the Pacific 
Railroad there can be no doubt that the Park 
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occupied at the bottom by a series of groves of 

ificent trees, and meadows of the most 
varied, luxuriant and exquisite ope through 
which meanders a broad stream of the clearest 
water, rippling over a pebbly bottom, and 
eddying among banks of ferns and rushes; 
sometimes narrowed into sparkling rapids and 
sometimes expanding into placid pools which 
reflect the wondrous heights on either side. 
The walls of the chasm are generally half a 
mile, sometimes nearly a mile in height above 
these meadows, and where most lofty are 
nearly perpendicular, sometimes pth ga | 
At frequent intervals, however, they are cleft, 
broken, terraced, and sloped, and in these 
places, as well as everywhere upon the summit, 
gy ave overgrown by thick clusters of trees. 

ere is nothing strange or exotic in the 
character of the vegetation; most of the trees 
and plants, especially those of the meadows 
and waterside, are closely allied to and are not 
readily distinguished from those most common 
in the landscapes of the Eastern States or the 
midland counties of England. The stream is 
such a one as Shakspeare delighted in, and 
brings pleasing reminiscences to the traveler 
of the Avon or the upper Thames. 


Banks of heartsease and beds of cowslips and 
daisies are frequent, and thickets of alder, dog- 
wood, and willow often fringe the shores. At 
several points streams of water flow into the 
chasm, descending at one leap from five hun- 
dred to fourteen hundred feet. One small 
stream falls, in three closely consecutive pitches, 
a distance of two thousand six hundred feet, 
which is more than fifteen times the height of 
the Falls of the Niagara. In the spray of 
these falls superb rainbows are seen. 

At certain points the walls of rock are 
plowed in polished horizontal furrows, at 
others moraines of boulders and pebbles are 
found; both evincing the terrific force with 
which in past ages of the earth’s history a 
glacier has moved down the chasm from amon 
the adjoining peaks of the Sierra:. Beyon 
the lofty walls still loftier mountains .ise, some 
crowned by forests, others in simple rounded 
cones of light gray granite. The climate of the 
region is never dry like that of the lower parts 
of the State of California ; even when, for 
several months, not a drop of rain has fallen 
twenty thiles to the westward, and the count 
there is parched, and all vegetation withered, 
the Yo Semite continues to receive frequent 
soft showers, and to be dressed throughout in 
living green. 

After midsummer a light, transparent haze 
rene A rvades the atmosphere, giving an 

describable softness and exquisite dreamy 
charm to the scenery, like that produced by 
the Indian summer of the East. Clouds gather- 
ing at this season upon the snowy peaks which 
rise within forty miles on each side of the 
chasm to a height of over twelve thousand 
feet, sometimes roll down over the cliffs in the 
afternoon, and, under the influence of the rays 
of the setting sun, form the most gorgeous and 
re thunder heads. The average ele- 
vation of the ground is greater than that of 
the highest poll pr the White Mountains or the 
Alleghanies, and the air is rare and bracing ; 
yet its temperature is never uncomfortably 
cool in summer, nor severe in winter. 

Flowering shrubs of sweet fragrance and 
balmy herbs abound in the meadows, and there 
is eyerywhere a delicate odor of the prevailing 
foliage in the pines and cedars. The water of 
the streams is soft and limpid, as clear as 
crystal, abounds with trout, and, except near 
its sources, is, during the heat of the summer, 
of an agreeable temperature for bathing. In 
the lower part of the valley there eet spiows 
mineral ys the water of one of fg 
regarded inhabitants as hav- 
ing remarkable Seis cee A basin 





still exists to which weak and sickly ms 
were brought for bathing. The water has not 
been analyzed, but that it possesses highly 
tonic as well as other medical qualities can be 
readily seen. In the neighboring mountains 
there are also springs strongly cha with 
carbonic acid gas, and said to resemble in taste 
the Empire Springs of Saratoga. 

The other district, associated with this by 
the act of Congress, consists of four sections of 
land, about thirty miles distant from it, on 
which stand in the midst of a forest composed 
of the usual trees and shrubs of the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, about 
six hundred mature trees of the giant Sequoia. 
Among them is one known through numerous 
paintings and photographs as the Grizzly Giant, 
which probably is the noblest tree in the world. 
Besides this, there are hundreds of such beauty 
and stateliness that, to one who moves among 
them in the reverent mood*to which they so 
strongly incite the mind, it will not seem 
strange that intelligent travelers have declared 
that they would rather have passed by Niagara 
itself than have missed visiting this grove. 

In the region intermediate between the two 
districts the scenery | pooond is of a grand 
character, consisting of granite mountains and 
a forest composed mainly of coniferous trees 
of great size, yet often more perfect, vigorous, 
and luxuriant than trees of half the size are 
ever found on the Atlantic side of the conti- 
nent. It is not, however, in its grandeur or in 
its forest beauty that the attraction of this 
intermediate region consists, so much as in the 
more secluded charms of some of its glens, 
formed by mountain torrents, fed from the 
snow banks of the higher Sierras. 

These have worn deep and picturesque 
channels in the granite rocks, and in the moist 
shadows of their recesses ww tender plants 
of rare and peculiar loveliness. The broad 
parachute-like leaves of the peltate saxifrage, 
delicate ferns, soft mosses, and the most bril- 
liant lichens abound, and in following up the 
ravines, cabinet pictures open at every turn, 
which, while composed of materials mainly 
new to the artist, constantly recall the fnost 
valued sketches of Calame in the Alps and 
Apennines. 

The difference in the elevation of different 
parts of the district amounts to considerably 
more-than a mile. Owing to this difference, 
and the great variety of exposure and other 
circumstances, there is a larger number of 
species of plants within the district than prob- 
ably can be found within a similar space any- 
where else on the continent. Professor Torrey, 
who has given the received botanical names to 
several hundred plants of California, states 
that on the space of a few acres of meadow 
land he found about three hundred species, 
and that within sight of the trail usually. fol- 
lowed by visitors, at least six hundred may be 
cheered, most of them being small and delicate 
flowering plants. ; 

By no statement of the elements of the 
scenery can any idea of that scenery be given, 
any more than a true impression can be con- 
veyed of a human face by a measured account 
ofits features. It is conceivable that any one 
or all of the cliffs of the Yo Semite might be 
changed in form and color, without lessening 
the enjoyment which is now obtained from 
the scenery. Nor is this enjoyment any more 
essentially derived from its meadows, its trees, 
streams, least of all can it be attributed to the 
cascades. These, indeed, searcely to be 
named among the elements of the scenery. 
They are mere incidents, of far less consequence 
any day of the summer than the imperceptible 
humidity of the atmosphere and the soil. The 
chasm remains when they are dry, tnd the 
scenery yn § be, and often is, more effective, 
by reason of some temporary condition of the 





air, of clouds, of moonlight, or of sunlight 
through mist or smoke, in the season when 
the cascades attract the least attention, than 
when their volume of water is largest and their 
roar like constant thunder. 

There are falls of water elsewhere finer; 
there are more stupendous rocks, more beetling 
cliffs; there are deeper and more awful chasms; 
there may be as beautiful streams, as lovely 
meadows; there are larger trees. It is in no 
scene or scenes the charm consists, but in the 
miles of scenery where cliffs of awfal height 
and rocks of vast magnitude and of varied and 
cm Foes coloring, and banked and fringed 
and draped and shadowed by the tender foliage 
of noble and lovely trees and bushes, reflected 
from the most placid pools, and associated 
with the most tranquil meadows, the most 
playful streams, and every variety of soft and 
peaceful pastoral beauty. 

The union of the deepest sublimity with the 
deepest beauty of nature, not in one feature or 
another, not in one part or one scene or 
another, not any landscape that can be framed 
by itself, but all around and wherever the 
visitor goes, constitutes the Yo Semite the 
greatest glory of nature. No photograph or 
series of photographs, no paintings ever pre- 
pare a visitor so that he is not taken by 
surprise, for could the scenes be faithfully 
represented, the visitor is affected not only 
by that upon which his eye is at any moment 
fixed, but by all that with which on every side 
it is associated, and of which it is seen only as 
an inherent part. For the same reason no de- 
scription, no measurements, no comparisons 
are of much value. Indeed, the attention 
called by these to points in some definite way 
remarkable, by fixing the mind on mere mat- 
ters of wonder or curiosity, prevent the true 
and far more extraordinary character of the 
scenery from being appreciated. . 


When the great Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway shall be finished across the 
Rocky Mountains, we propose to visit 
the Yo Semite and look on those grand- 
eurs so eloquently described above. Let 
no American boast of sight-seeing in 
foreign lands till he has seen the Yo 
Semite. Hurry up the railway, Cali- 
fornians! get things ready. There will 
be a “big crowd” to see the big things 
you have for exhibition ! 


ome 


PARTY SPIRIT. 





Ir was religious “sectarianism run 
mad,” that caused the so-called “ Holy 
Wars,”-in which millions of human 
beings were put to death. It is relig- 
ious sectarianism, to-day, that causes 
endless little animosities and persecu- 
tions all over the world. But, thank 
God, man is growing up out of his pas- 
sions and prejudices into the moral senti- 
ments, and is taking on a broad and 
more liberal Christianity, which begets a 
larger charity and a higher humanity. 

To-day we meet on every hand the 
most intense political sectarianism. We 
divide on questions of policy; a high 
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tariff or a low tariff; on a specie or a 


paper currency; on partial or impartial 
suffrage ; and the nation is in an uproar, 
the people forming themselves into 
parties which go for one or more and 
against the residue of these measures. 
So violent do inconsiderate persons be- 
come in the discussion, that they resort 
to any means to carry their point. One 
denounces the other as being all that is 
bad; and the other proclaims his op- 
ponent the immediate offspring of his 
satanic majesty. 

Now, all this is weak and childish 
Slight differences in opinion, where moral 
principle is not involved, are not to be 
construed into intentional wickedness. 
High-minded statesmen are above party, 
as high-minded Christians are above the 
creed which they themselves make. 

When such questions as “liberty or 
slavery” are up for discussion or action, 
the Aearts of men enter into them, and 
there can be no compromise, no conces- 
sion, no submission. Zhen it is property 
and pride on one side, with moral prin- 
ciple and patriotism on the other. 

Politicians may be so astute as to 
thwart the right and perpetuate a great 
wrong for years. 
truth is the grand underlying principle 


of his government ; appreciating this, we | 
may confidently declare that the right | 


will finally prevail. When one honestly 
seeks the good of his fellow-men; when 


he favors the dissemination of intelli- | 


gence, temperance, and true religion, he 
may be safely trusted. But if he op- 


pose these leading features of social | 


progress and a true civilization; if he 


identify himself with dishonest men, ; to the body. 


with low demagogues, gamblers, boxers, | 


bullies, libertines, and other vagabonds, 


why, we may readily infer where he nat- | : . 
| Ognomy, complexion, action, etc. 


urally belongs, for 
“ Birds of a feather flock together.” 
But honest men may honestly differ 


without being open to the charges of | 
| decided success. Strangers in the city, mer- 


corruption or venality. The differences 
of opinion entertained by honest men 
with reference to the same thing, leads 


to the discovery of its essential charac- 
ter, discloses its value. 


The golden rule, “ To do as we would | 


be done by,” is as applicable here as 
elsewhere. We should seek moderation, 


y into the realms of truth, justice, 
indnesa, and godliness. 





But God is great, and ! 
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On the 8th of last June we commenced a 
series of every afternoon lectures, at our “ NEW 
CLASss-RooM,” 389 Broadway, New York, over 
the Phrenological Museum, which were 
fully attended by ladies and gentlemen of in- 
telligence and influence; and though the 
weather was warm, and sometimes very rainy, 
there seemed to be no abatement of interest. 

The subjects of the lectures may be under- 
stood by the following general titles: 

How to read character on scientific princi- 
ples. 

How to choose a pursuit to which one is best 
adapted. 

How to choose clerks for buying, selling, 
and keeping accounts. 

How to improve the intellectual faculties, 
including the memory. 

How to regulate, restrain, and direct the 
passions. 

How to rise in the world, and make the most 
of our opportunities. 

Peculiarities of notable men. 
perseverance, genius. 

How to train up a child in accordance with 
principles of nature and revelation. 

How to think and how to speak. Philoso- 
phy and oratory. 

Tact and talent. The available and the more 
profound mind and character. 

Moral culture and integrity, the foundations 
of society and all good government. 

The social relations. Who are and who are 
not adapted to wedlock. 

Why study Phrenology? Is it true? What 
is its use? 

Energy of character, will, enterprise, zeal, 
force, executiveness, efficiency. 

Influence of temperament on character, dis- 
position, capability. 

The moral faculties. Man a religious being 
by organization. 

Brain versus physique. The symmetrical 
development of mind and body. 

What large or small foreheads indicate. 

“ Habits” of mind and body; how changed. 

Culture of soul, or spirit, while related to 


Self-reliance, 


What is intemperance, in its broadest sense ? 
explained by Phrenology and Physiology. 
“ Signs of character,” as indicated by physi- 


Instinct and reason. The line of demarka- 


| tion drawn by science. 


It gives us pleasure to say that this experi- 
ment of daily afternoon lectures has proved a 


chants borrowing an hour from business, and 
ladies who can not so conveniently leave their 
homes during the evening, can attend a lecture 
every afternoon from three to four o’clock, and 
it affords them agreeable recreation in going 
and coming, and profitable entertainment while 
listening to the lectures. Moreover, it enables 


; | therm to store up matter worthy of their notice, 
counsel self-restraint, and rise above | 


respecting the proper training, management, 
and discipline of themselves, their children, 
their servants, and the development of their 
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own minds. During the sultry mid-summer, 
or “heated term,” these lectures may be sus- 
pended, but will be resumed again in the 
autumn, and the public duly notified of the 
time. 

Thus, instead of “ t#inerating,” and repeating 
a few lectures, all our life long, we are now 
enabled, by the aid of our extensive cabinet or 
museum, and by anatomical dissections, to fur- 
nish fresh and original materials, daily, month 
after month, to ever-changing and appreciative 
audiences, who assemble here from all parts of 
the wide world. 

Hitherto we have been without the facilities 
for presenting this whole subject in a manner 
so thoroughly satisfactory to ourselves. 

Daily scientific lectures In the metropolis, on 
al] our duties and relations of life from this 
standpoint, will be a new feature in New York, 
and an example to other cities, both in the 
New and in the Old World. - Rejoice with us 
in this new hope for present and future useful- 
ness. The next step will probably be to secure 
a larger and more commodious hall; but the 
new “ Class-room” will answer for the present. 

> Poa —— 


A NEIGHBOR’S OPINION. 





The PHRENoLocIcaL JourNAL contains portraits and 
sketches of several noted personages, with other articles 
on a variety of topics, besides the matter pertaining to 
its specialty. There is no periodical that comes to our 
office which displays more ability in its “‘ make up” than 
this. Its views, however, on many subjects, are often in 
direct opposition to our own.— Christian Intelligencer. 

WE like the Christian Intelligencer, for it is a 


| fresh, frank, honest, out-spoken, reformatory 


paper. It denounces wickedness in and out 
of the church ; condemns error, and commends 
right. Furthermore, though strictly orthodox 
it is not bigoted or illiberal; still, “we have a 
little bone to pick” with the C. J. Re-read the 
above “notice” of the A. P. J. We cheerfully 
accept what it says about “ ability,” etc., but 
demur to the words, “Its views on many sub- 
jects are in direct opposition to our’ own.” 
What can the editor mean? Are not all our 
teachings tending to one end? and in the same 
direction? Are we not agreed as to the com- 
mon vices of drunkenness, gambling, and every 
species of dissipation? Are we not equally 
the advocates of education, temperance, re- 
forms, and religion? Do we not acknowledge 
alike the same God and Saviour? Then 
wherein are our views opposed? We seek to 
teach the truth as we find it revealed in nature 
and in books. Are we in error? 
an ee 

PourticaAL SLANG AND SLANDER.—It is un- 
fortunate that any others than gentlemen have 
to do with conducting that great educator of 
the people, “THe Press.” When low, dis- 
sipated, pot-house politicians get hold of it, 
they only disgust decent people with their 
vulgarity, obscenity, and profanity. Respect- 
able families will not have the nasty trash in 
their houses. 
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FOREIGN CELEBRITIBS. 


NAPOLEON—THE NEGRO—BISMARCK—ROBERT 
MULLER— LUDWIG II.— MARIA sCHMIDT— 
GEN. MOLTKE—VISCHER—GARIBALDI. 

In the engraving opposite are presented the 
portraits of several distinguished European 
and also some representative national types. 
They are taken from a German phrenological 
publication edited by Mr. Gustave Scheve, to 
whom the larger part of the descriptive remarks 
on character, in the following sketches, must 
be credited. 

NAPOLEON III. 

The study of the head and character of 
Louis Napoleon, the first in the series of 
engravings, is interesting, from both the stand- 
points of phrenology and biography. Indeed, 
without taking into account these, and the 
surrounding circumstances of his life, he would 
be almost an enigma tous. We can understand 
Bismarck in his every word and deed, because 
his large Firmness and his conscience work 
for a united Germany; but how difficult it is 
to reconcile the first promise of Louis Na- 
poleon, “to act always in the interest of the 
masses, the source of all right and of all wealth, 
although destitute of the one, and without 
guaranty for the other,’ with his subsequent 
course! Following in the steps of his uncle, 
Napoleon IL. his chief feature of character 
seems to be an unprincipled imitational 
ambition, which, unchecked by any large 
development of Conscientiousness, and con- 
stantly fed by an uncontrolled imagination, 
underlies the greater part of his political acts. 

Gustave Scheve, in his little work entitled 
Phrenologischen Reisendilder (Phrenological Pic- 
tures of Travels), gives us an interesting sketch 
of Napoleon’s character, the results of a per- 
sonal inspection. “His head is very broad at 
the apper part. It is probably an inch and a 
half broader at the top than the head of the 
first Napoleon. His forehead is strongly arched 
orlong. The organs of the sense of Ideality 
and the sense for what is new and wonderful 
are very large in Napoleon III. as compared 
with Napoleon I. While, therefore, the two 
men are men of understanding, Napoleon III. 
is in a high degree a man of imagination, 
which Napoleon I. was not. His deeds, there- 
fore, are not merely directed by the under- 
standing, and are not merely steps of compre- 
hension and shrewdness, suggested and con- 
trolled by circumstances, but his whole soul 
lives in his own creations, and is inspired by 
them. And, this imagination in his character 
explains two things which we have earlier 
found inexplicable in him. First, his earlier 
adventurous actions, which occurred even as 
late as manhood. 

Great as the power of thinking was in him, 
it was nevertheless controlled by a strong 
imagination. And it is by his imagination 
that the great and principal error of his gov- 
ernment is explained, which contradicts his 
usual prudence, and has become dangerous to 
him—we mean his defective financial adminis- 
tration In men cf very strong imagination 





this failure in financial calculations always 
prevails. This imagination of Louis Napoleon 
is, at the same time, a security against certain 
acts that many fear from him. Not merely 
his understanding, but also his imagination 
declares against a war for the obtaining of the 
Rhenish countries. For in such a war there 
lies nothing which can satisfy his imagination, 
but only the contrary, a chaos. The imagina- 
tion seeks images; lives in pictures; it is 
afraid of chaos. Napoleon I. went down 
because his power of thinking did not stand 
beside any power of imagination; or at least, 
phrenologically speaking, not the imagination 
of ideality, but the blind and empty imagina- 
tion of ambition. The opinions on the plans 
of Louis Napoleon with reference to Germany 
would be quite different if he had the possi- 
bility of acquiring or controlling the Rhenish 
frontier in a peaceful way. Savoy and Nizza 
are bad examples, but he knows that this 
possibility does not exist.” In drawing a 
comparison between Napoleon and Bismarck, 
Scheve says: “ During a number of years 
Napoleon III. was the most interesting person 
of his time. In the last few years, however, 
he has found in Bismarck a worthy rival. 
The world was deceived in both these men at 
first. Napoleon IIL, at the beginning of his 
reign, was considered of not much importance ; 
and little more was thought of Bismarck 
(especially of his speeches advocating the late 
war). The present unusual interest in both is 
greatly intensified by their position as rivals 
and adversaries—let us hope never as enemies 
—and by the fact that the fate of Europe, to a 
great extent, depends upon their talents or 
their wisdom. The head of Napoleon III, in 
the region of the ears, appears to be broader 
than that of Bismarck, indicating stronger 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness; while Bis- 
marck’s head is relatively long, and the top 
high; Firmness and Self-Esteem, in his case, 
are stronger than Caution and Secretiveness. 
THE NEGRO. (German, Neger.) 


From Mr. Jackson’s* comprehensive view of 
the Negro’s condition and capabilities we 
gather the following. 

Contemplated through the medium of com- 
parative anatomy, the Negro (African) is but 
the embryonic, and the Mongol the infantile, 
form of the Caucasian or perfect man. Their 
differences, structural and mental, according to 
this view, only mark successive stages of 
growth, and, in reality, melt almost impercep- 
tibly into each other. The radical defect of 
the Negro is want of due nervous development. 
His brain is less in proportion to his body than 
that of any other grand division of humanity, 
and as a result, the involuntary and animal 
functions altogether preponderate, Passion and 
affection rule principle and faculty, the basilar 
and posterior developments being predominant 
over the coronal and anterior. The African 
Negro is the improvable type of his race; he 
belongs to the redeemable families of human- 





* “ Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Histo- 
tian.” By J. W. Jackson, London, 1863. 





ity. Hence a study of his character and ca- 
pabilities is of the utmost importance. From 
temperament he is slow, but from organization 
he is persistent, his lymphatic nature being 
sustained by a considerable amount of Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem. His perceptive faculties 
are stronger than bis reflective or imaginative, 
and he dwells in the real rather than in the 
ideal. He has but little reverence for the past, 
and no very brilliant anticipations of the fu- 
ture, being, from the overwhelming strength 
of his sensuous natare, swallowed up in the 
present. It is not that the basilar region of his 
brain, with his Alimentiveness and Amative- 
ness, is so inordinately powerful, but that the 
counterpoising elements are so pitiably weak 
that he gives way to his passing appetites. 
Simple yet affectionate, fond of his domestic 
relations, his Love of Approbation would have 
more influence than force. His elevated Ven- 
eration would indicate that he is by no means 
devoid of the religious sentiment ; and creeds 
in passing through his mind become impressed 
with the infantile simplicity of the mold 
in which they have thus been recast. Alto- 
gether, he is interesting and promising, but ut- 
terly helpless. He must be taught everything. 
To him slavery has been of providential pur- 
port. As a slave alone could the Negro have 
passed in sufficient numbers to insure his 
efficiency. Liberia is now the fair promise of 
his future. He will return laden with the in- 
tellectual wealth and highly developed civil- 
ization of his tutors, bringing to Africa the rich 
dower of her future greatness and prosperity. 
What Africa and all tropical countries want is 
the Negro constitution as a basis on which any 
amount of Caucasian superstructure may be 
reared by subsequent development and admix- 
ture. 

His hopeless immutability in the past has 
arisen from his unaltered circumstances. His 
development has been arrested. His features 
and head and hair are the same as those rep- 
resented upon the tombs of the Pharoahs, be- 
cause his environment has been identical with 
that of his ancestors. Change the influences, 
give him new wants, and heis stimulated to fresh 
exertions for their supply ; give him more enlarg- 
ed ideas, and they will ultimately eventuate in a 
grander course of action. With his bodily 
necessities easily supplied, and cut off by geo- 
graphical isolation from the intellectual culture 
and social refinement of more advanced races, 
he has stagnated on in contented immobility 
through countless ages of well-fed animalism, 
constituting in that far-off corner of the Old 
World the great rearguard of the human 
army. But the days of this isolation are end- 
ed. He stands now face to face with the Cau- 
casian, and he must move onward or perish. 
Africa has yet to reveal her wealth and the 
splendor of an African civilization. 


COUNT BISMARCK. 

Carl Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen was 
born at Schonhausen, near the Elbe, April 1, 
1814. His family claimed their descent, it is 
said, from the ancient chiefs of a Slavonian 
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tribe; and from that source he inherits his 
fine bodily development, characteristic of that 
branch of the ethnological family. Broad and 
thick-set, with great amplitude of chest, ac- 
companied by shortness yet musculgrity of 
limb, he has been well able to sustain and 
to execute, what in most Germans has only 
been a dreamy idealism, namely, the grand 
idea of a united Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia. ‘ 


He studied at the universities of Gottingen, 
Berlin, and Greifswald, and immediately after- 
ward entered the military service as a volunteer 
in the Prussian light infantry, and subsequently 
became lieutenaht in the Landwehr. In 1846 
he was a member of the assembly of the 
province of Saxe, and of the general assembly 
in 1847. There he was distinguished by the 
boldness of his address. At that time, he is 
said to have advocated the extinction of all the 
large cities, because they were the great centers 
of democracy. The events of 1848 did not 
modify these tendencies. In 1851 he com- 
menced his diplomatic career. In his course 
in the Second Chamber he had attracted the 
attention of King Frederick William IV., who 
intrusted him with the settlement of excep- 
tional difficulties in Frankfort. In 1852 he 
was made envoy to Vienna; hitherto he had 
been a warm admirer of Austria, but he saw 
the danger that she engendered to the life of 
Germany. Austria had already a very decided 
influence on Germany; an enemy to union, 
and therefore of Bismarck. In 1858 appeared 
an anonymous pamphlet in Germany, entitled 
“Prussia and the Italian Question,” discussing 
with great earnestness the conduct of Austria 
toward Italy. In that pamphlet was predicted, 
in the event of war, the inevitable supremacy 
of Prussia. Subsequent events have proved 
the truth of this prophecy. In 1859 he was 
appointed ambassador to St. Petersburg, where 
he remained until 1862. He gained the esteem 
and confidence of the Czar, who conferred 
upon him the order of St. Nicholas Newski. 
In 1862 he filled the same post in Paris, his 
nomination being very favorably received, and 
on his quitting Paris, the Emperor conferred 
upon him the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honor. The stormy conflict on the Prussian 
army reorganization brought Bismarck to 
Berlin, and on the 23d of September, 1862, he 
was appointed president of the council of 
ministers; and given the post of minister of 
foreign affairs. He was an earnest advocate 
of the reorganization of the Prussian military 
system, but the Chamber of Deputies were 
opposed to any measure that should weaken 
the existing Landwehr, and the royal message 
closed upon a very stormy session. His ad- 
ministration became distinguished for very 
lively struggles, for conflicts of power, and the 
strictness of the regime against the press. 

Indeed, the Prussian newspapers were, and 
are now, under as strict an oversight as those 
of France. His course in the Denmark affair, 

which ended in the duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein being divided by Austria and Prussia, 
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did not succeed in modifying the relations 
between the minister and the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the late Austrian war, which 
arose partly from a quarrel about the division 
of the spoils of Schleswig-Holstein, Bismarck 
acted, through the king, quickly and success- 
fully. His motto was then, as it had long 
been: “ The controversies of nations are not 
settled with words and speeches, but with 
steel and gunpowder.” The result of that 
short war has placed Prussia the foremost of 
European nations, and Bismarck the foremost 
of statesmen. He has become the guiding head 
of united Germany through her difficult period 
of union, and his word alone carries more 
weight with it than even the self-created 
Napoleon’s. A curious circumstance, repre- 
senting as it does the popular feeling of 
Germany, may be here cited. It occurred 
during the recent difficulties between Prussia 
and France about the possession of the fortress 
of Luxemburg : 


“At the Victoria Theater in Berlin, a piece 
de circumstance was being performed in the 
presence of King William, in which one of the 
actors recited the following sacrilegious couplet : 
‘God, fatigued with governing the world, 
found a man to whom he could confide that 
heavy task—that is, Count von Bismarck.’ 
‘Thou art worthy of it,” said God: ‘for thy 
device is: Firm and Forward! Apply it 
always, especially to Luxemburg!” 

The applause was frantic. The king com- 
plimented the manager, and added: “ Three 
years ago these words would have been hissed. 
Circumstances have changed.” Certainly, now 
he does represent Germany; but he is, as an 
English statesman lately remarked, “ but the 
foam on the crest of the wave, which catches 
the eye and diverts the attention from the 
mass of the wave beneath.” Behind him is an 
army of citizen soldiery, which can only be 
compared to that one seen lately in the United 
States, called out only on the necessities of the 
hour. How mighty is the fact that Germany, 
which had for so many years assiduously cul- 
tivated the arts of peace and commerce, of 
learning and science, could so soon call up her 
army of Protestant youth, and beat back the 
strongest enemy that she had in Europe! 

Bismarck is thought by many to represent the 
Cromwell of the present age. In his unflinch- 
ing firmness and strong will he is, but he lacks 
the religious fervor of the Great Dissolver. 
His character, as seen from a phrenological 
point of view, has been well drawn by Mr. 
Scheve: “Bismarck’s character, in Germany, 
has been judged very differently. One places 
him very high, loves and admires him, while 
another hates him. Could these conflicting 
views be reconciled, it.is very possible that 
the political parties of Germany would be 
brought nearer to each other. If the reader 
will permit me a little digression, I will briefly 
denote the difference which Phrenology, in 
this strife of opinions, indicates. ns 

“Every decided characteristic, every very 
strong or very weak development of a faculty, 





may be an excellence and a defect at the same 
time, or in the one case an indication of an 
excellence, and in the other of a defect. Large 
Secretiveness is an excellence when a man is 
faithful and discreet, but a defect when he is 
blunt. Strong Destructiveness is an excellence 
as the foundation of energy; a defect in so far 
as it becomes used for passion and violence. 
In this way, Bismarck’s excellences of charac- 
ter, inversed, become his defects. Through 
his high talent and inflexible, dauntless 
courage he has secured a united Germany, a 
work which, however, is not yet unendangered, 
and which for its completion may still need a 
master-touch. It is evident that the unification 
of Germany is at the same time synonymous 
with the maintenance of peace. We Germans 
would therefore rejoice in the strong genius of 
Bismarck ; we hope everything from it against 
the menaces of foreign nations, and we would 
hope everything for it for ourselves, for we 
feel that we have grown with him into a great 
and intelligent nation, and enjoying the same 
privileges as he, we will not fear him.” 
ROBERT MULLER. A 

The portrait of Robert Muller is the type of 
many thousands who, like him, are engaged 
during their whole lives in commercial pur- 
suits. The original of our portrait is a native 
of Germany, where he was born about the 
year 1833, and is now a prominent manufac- 
turer. To present his biography would be 
to give merely a mass of dry, routine life, 
whose greatest ambition has been honest 
wealth, undiverted by any particular genius. 

The German merchant—unlike his American 
prototype, who generally has “as many irons 
in the fire” as he can well attend to, and who 
aims to sprinkle in with his dull business life 
something of literature—pursues but one steady 
course, generally the same as his father and 
his grandfather did before him. There is no 
change with him; he does not imitate, but 
steadily works on in the position in which he 
finds himself. 

Germans, generally, devote all their energy 
to their particular pursuit or calling ; and, in 
many parts of Germany, especially in the 
manufactories, seven days in the week—with 
the exception of two hours of public service 
in the morning of Sunday—and three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, are given to 
trade. Strange as this may seem to Amer- 
icans, with their well-kept Sabbath, it is never- 
theless a fact, attested by all observant travel- 
ers. A stranger passing through the best 
streets of a city on Sunday morning would 
not perceive any difference between that and 
other days. He would find the stores, the 
churches, and the beer-gardens all with open 
doors, the first and last. being the better pa- 
tronized. At early morning, too, on that day; 
the German peasant and his wife go regularly 
to the field or the garden, remaining there 
during the day; their boys may be found in 
the beer saloons, and in the afternoon the 
young women may be found im the dancing 
halls. 
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Mr. Scheve, in his exposition of Herr Mul- 
ler’s character says: “ The breadth of Robert 
Muller’s head over the’ears indicates a very 
strong development of the faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness, while the converging forehead and 
tophead a very weak sense of Ideality. Mul- 
ler was an extraordinary wild boy, and it was 
only after he had expended all his force and 
rage that he could be prudent and obedient. 
Now, as a man, he possesses endless activity, 
he knows no fatigue, accomplishes an amount 
of work that is almost incredible, and is un- 
happy and ill-humored when he must be in- 
active. He is very impatient; for him nothing 
can go quick enough ; what he has to do must 
either bend or break—and sometimes it breaks. 
He is very violent, and gets quickly into a 
passion. But we can not say that he is vi- 
cious, for he can be very good; but he be- 
comes too often bad through his passion. His 
whole spirit is energetic; he is extremely sober 
and practical; and no other thought can draw 
him away from his business. Poetry and art 
are to him incomprehensible things; he recog- 
nizes them only because other people do so, 
but in himself he despises them. Still, he is 
not miserly; he lives according to what he 
believes to be his position, and lets his chil- 
dren, of whom he has a great number, acquire 
a good foundation for their studies, because 
he knows that industry, and energy, and edu- 
cation are the true ways to wealth.” 


LUDWIG IL. 

Ludwig IL, Otto Friederich Wilhelm, the 
young king of Bavaria, was born at Nym- 
phenberg, on the 25th of August, 1845, and 
succeeded his father, Maximilian IL., on the 
10th of March, 1864. His mother was Queen 
Friederike Franzisca Auguste Maria Hedwig 
(born 15th October, 1825), the daughter of 
Prince William of Prussia. The grandfather 
of our subject, Ludwig L, lately deceased, did 
more for Bavaria than any preceding ruler. 
He was passionately fond of art, and cultivated 
it at an enormous expense. The Painting 
Academy, the School of Sculpture, and the 
Architectural Academy of Munich, all owe 
their existence to him. At the late Paris Ex- 
position, Bavaria had a large building entirely 
to herself in the grounds of the Exposition, 
where she exhibited a magnificent collection 
of paintings—in fact, one of the best in the 
whole series. It is from this progenitor that the 
young king appears to inherit his extraordi- 
nary love. of the ideal and the beautiful. He 
has had as yet but little opportunity to show 
his practical ability as a ruler; but it is said 
that his passion for music is so strong that in 
its pursuit he neglects the most important 
affairs of state. His subjects number nearly 
five millions, three millions and a half of 
whom are Catholics, a million and a third 
Protestants, sixty thousand Jews, and the 
rest of various denominations. The greater 
portion of these are descended from three ort- 
ginal Germanic tribes, the Boiodrians or Ba- 
varians, the Francs, and the Swabians. Of 


young king 


reaches one half. 


where they settled in the Carolinas, in Geor- 
gia, and Virginia. Bavaria was the southern- 
most stronghold of Protestantism at the time 
of the Reformation. Many of the great battles 


Bavaria, as those of Augsburg, 1631, Furth, 
1632. Bavaria has produced many eminent 
men. The Franconian school of painters pro- 
duced men of the rank of Albert Durer, Lucas 
Cranach, and Holbein, and many others 
equally celebrated. 

“The king of Bavaria has a strongly devel- 
oped head in its upper portion ; it is somewhat 
stronger than the lower. The king is more 
subjective than objective; he thinks more 
than he observes. But above all, his Ideality 
denotes an unusual development. The sense 
for the ideal is the leading feature in the 
king’s whole character, and it will remain 
through his whole life. The king will feel 
happy in his fancy for what is good, honor- 
able, and beautiful; doubly happy as a prince, 
because he can do so much toward the fulfill- 
ment of*his ideals; and unhappy if he can not, 
in comparison with his wishes and hopes, ob- 
tain their fulfillment. He will never conde- 
scend. to the bad, the low, and the vulgar, but 
will always battle against them. He will be- 
long to the few mortals who remain young 
even down to old age.” 

MINNA SCHMIDT. 


Miss Schmidt, though a German young 
lady, is not a fair specimen of that robust, 
healthy organization peculiar to the Teutonic 
family. We can not do her better justice, per- 
haps, than present her to our readers in the 
words of Scheve. 

“T introduce Minna Schmidt, a polite young 
lady, to our company, in order to say a few 
words upon her head, which to many is inex- 
plicable. Judgment must be based, not so 
much on whether it is high or low, as if it is 
full or flat; that is, whether more or less brain 
is contained in it. Her forehead is high—as 
high as Vischer’s even; but against this we 
must take into account its extreme narrow- 
ness [seen in the picture by the small space 
between the eyes]. Minna is not without 
gifts; when she was in school she learned 
remarkably quick, but the trouble with her 
was, that she could not always understand 
what she learned. She spoke willingly, and 
much, about everything and nothing, and one 
heard her all day long with pleasure. Among 
her friends she is said to be clever [in the 
English sense of the word], and readily ac- 
quires ali the knowledge and skill which are 





these, the Bavarians, though least gifted, are 


the stimulators of the country’s industry. The 
has many improvements to 
make ere his country can be called perfect. 
The system of education is far from good; 
beggary and intemperance are very common ; 
the children of illegitimacy number a third of 
the whole births, and in the city of Munich 


In 1732 there was a large emigration of 
the Bavarian Protestant element to America, 


of the Thirty Years’ War raged in this part of 
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hold duties. But deep and profound thinking, 
or what we call the spirit of genius, is not 
found with her. If Robert Muller and Minna 
Schmidt were to attend Vischer’s lecture upon 
the Theory of the Beautiful, the former could, 
if he would, and saw the necessity of it, un- 
derstand the sense of the lecture, though he 
might not comprehend the full meaning and 
exact value of every word; but it would not 
be possible for Minna Schmidt to understand 
the sense of the words.” 

But it is not just, however, to compare the 
capacity of a school-girl with the fully-devel- 
oped powers of a German lingual and esthetic 
professor. There is one point which Herr 
Scheve fails to speak of, which is undoubtedly 
her crowning excellence and beauty, as it is 
of all women—namely, her well-rounded and 
fully developed tophead, indicating a high 
order of the moral and devotional faculties, 
Her whole training from infancy has been 
moral and religious, and not intellectual. The 
greatest pride of a German mother, of Minna’s 
station, is to see her daughter some day settled 
comfortably down in her household duties. 
She never dreams that her daughter will 
fill any other position than the one which 
she had always occupied; and thus we can 
not expect to find the intellectual develop- 
ment of Vischer in a mere school-girl. But in 
the social qualities that belong to her, she is 
far ahead of Vischer. 


GENERAL FREIHERR VON MOLTKE. 

The chief of the Prussian military staff is 
probably the most skillful general of the present 
time. To him belongs the credit of having so 
successfully carried through the late Prussian 
war against Austria. He, however, with 
modest piety, does not claim all the honor. 
“TI did my duty at the time, in my position,” 
he says, “just as my comrades did theirs, but 
no more. The almighty power of God led the 
Prussian eagle forward in its victorious flight. 
The bravery of our army and skill of its leaders 
were (equally with my own plans) only the 
instruments of His will; and when I hear the 
unbounded and fulsome praise which the pub- 
lic lavishes on me, this thought is always up- 
permost in my mind.” 

The failure of any of his plans, upon which 
that short, decisive war was based, might have 
resulted in inevitable ruin to Prussia, but by 
the aid of his large Causality, Constructiveness, 
and Ideality he worked out results which had 
been foregone conclusions in his own mind for 
weeks. He not only baffled the Austrian 
general, Benedek, by his intricate plans, but 
his own friends were at a loss as to his inten- 
tions. 

He had under his command nine corps 
@armée, numbering 285,000 men, who were 
distributed over the different theaters of war ; 
but as they could only be used effectively to- 
gether, the ultimate object and centralization 
of his plans was their wnion on the battle-field. 
The different divisions reached their frontier 
boundaries at Zeiz, Halle, Herzberg, Gorlitz, 
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apart, even good judges of military affairs be- 
came alarmed. But when the king of Prussia 
had decided to strike the first blow, by dint of 
forced marches, the army was brought together 
at Koniggratz, the crowning point of his 
scheme. “On the morning of that day,” he 
says himself, “our army presented a line of 
four miles in length. In so extended a line, 
we dare not await the attack, but by an aggres- 
sive movement onward we were enabled to 
concentrate all our divisions on the battle-field 
itself, and thus to convert the disadvantages of 
our strategical dispersion into this advantage, 
viz., we were enabled entirely to surround the 
enemy.” Moltke never lost confidence in the 
success of his own plans. His motto was to act 
quickly and forcibly, believing that “a line of 
conduct which almost always secures the ad- 
vantages missed by lingerers.” The result of 
the battle of Koniggratz is too well known to 
our readers to need repetition here in detail. 
General Moltke was born Oct. 26th, 1800, 
in the city of Mecklenburg, Germany, but 
passed his youth in Holstein. His father 
served in the regiment Mollendorf, and in- 
tended his son for the army. When he was 
twelve years of age he was sent, with his elder 
brother, to the military school for cadets in 
Copenhagen. In 1822 he entered the service 
of Prussia, and, after a strict examination, was 
accepted as second-lieutenant in the 8th regi- 
ment of Foot. He then entered the military 
school of Berlin, and was shortly afterward 
intrusted with the superintendence of the then 
somewhat insubordinate School of Division. 
This task was most satisfactorily performed, 
and he was then attached to a commission for 
topographical surveys in Silesia and the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, at the head of which was 
General von Muffling. He was promoted to 
the rank of captain, and, two years afterward, 
received an appointment on the General’s staff. 
In this position he remained seven years, four 
of which were spent in Turkey ; and a journey 
through Roumelia, under Sultan Mahmoud, 
resulted in the issue of a historical work en- 
titled “The Russian-Turkish Expedition, 1828- 
29.” Afterward, with four Prussian comrades, 
he proceeded to organize the Turkish army. 
While in Asia Minor, he took the opportunity 
to revise the maps of that region, of which the 
celebrated Professor Ritter has subsequently 
availed himself to declare their accuracy. 
When he returned to Europe he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 4th Corps 
d’ Armée, with the rank of major. In 1859 he 
became lieutenent-general, and in the same 
year was appointed aid-de-camp to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. When the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair occurred he did not take an im- 
portant part, being much restricted by political 
considerations. It is the late war which has 
developed his peculiar genius, namely, his 
planning ability. His course during. that 
period we have already faintly sketched. 
General Moltke has a very finely developed 
form. This, taken together with his counte- 
nance, produces on strangers an impression of 





extreme sternness and gravity. His figure is 
tall and erect, and the expression of his features 
is as firm as iron. A marble statue could not 
give any better idea of fixedness; and every 
line seems as if old Time had chiseled it out 
bit by bit. But he possesses with his power a 
good and generous heart. His benevolence is 
as large as his bravery is eminent. 

He was an old and esteemed friend of Bene- 
dek, the Austrian commander, and probably, 
by his praise of him, secured him to that posi- 
tion: Moltke’s victory at Koniggratz — or, 
rather, the king’s under his plans—was not 
unmixed with sorrow for his old friend. “A 
defeated commander!” he said afterward, as 
an expression of sadness passed over his manly 
lace. “No civilian can have the faintest idea 
of what those words convey! The Austrian 
headquarters on the evening of Koniggratz! 
Ah! when I picture that scene to myself! And 
such a deserving, brave, circumspect general 
as Benedek !” 

Americans owe General Moltke for many 
expressions of good-will and interest. To Mr. 
Bancroft, when engaged upon his “ History of 
the United States,” he furnished copies of many 
important state documents from Berlin, which 
otherwise would have been inaccessible. 

VISCHER. 

Frederick Vischer, Professor of Esthetics 
and German Literature in the University of 
Tubingen, and in the Polytechnic Institute in 
Stuttgart, was born in Ludwigsburg, Germany, 
June 30, 1807. His father was a pastor in that 
city, and died in 1814. Im 1821 he entered 
the seminary at Blanbeuren, and, four years 
later, the University of Tubingen, to prepare 
himself for the theological office. Among the 
young men with whom he studied were David 
Strauss, Wilhelm Zimmerman the historian, 
Gustav Pfizer, who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished as a lyric poet, and others who 
have risen to eminence in the German literary 
world. In the autumn of 1830 he passed his 
theological examination, was assistant pastor 
for a year in a small village, and then private 
tutor in the seminary of Maulbronn. In 1832 
he visited the Universities of Berlin and 
Gottingen. While here he studied closely, 
but was fully absorbed in the words that fell 
from his great teachers, Hegel and Schleier- 
macher. During an excursion which he made 
to Prague and Vienna, he was surprised by 
the Oriental physiognomies and dresses that he 
saw in the streets. The beautiful drives, the 
grand equipages, the beautiful women, the plays 
in the theater, and, after leaving these, a 
summer sojourn amid the beauties and mag- 
nificence of the Tyrol, made him forget the 
teachings of Hegel and Schleiermacher; and 
when he returned to his studies in Tubingen 
he found they had become uncongenial to him, 
and he gradually gave himself to the study of 
poetry and art. At this time, too, he read 
Goethe’s Faust and his Esthetics ; and led into 
intimate companionship with the skeptical 
Strauss, he took a sympathizing interest in the 
work of his friend, “The Life of Jesus,” 





which appeared in 1835. For this work Strauss 
was compelled to leaye his position. Vischer 
then renounced his theological studies and 
became private tutor of the German Language 
and Esthetics in the University.. In 18388 he 
was appointed extraordinary Professor in the 
same institution. 

He contributed a series of articles to the 
“Halle Year Book for Science and Art,” and 
to the “ Year Book of the Present Time.” In 
1839 he visited Italy, Rome, and Greece; and 
after his return he published the “ Critical 
Walk,” being the essays contributed to the 
year books mentioned above. The first article 
is on “ Strauss and the Wurtemburgers.” The 
second essay is on the “General Perplexity in 
the Occupation of a Doctrinal Chair at the 
Present Time ;” there is also an essay on “ The 
Triumph of Religion in Art,” in which he 
criticises the picture of Frederic Overbeck. 
The critic opposes, with all the aids of science 
and of humor, the painting of myths and 
allegories. He desires to impress art with the 
spirit of reality. Among other works by him 
is a criticism of the literature of Goethe’s 
Faust, which first appeared in 1839, in the 
“Halle Year Book.” Soon after the publica- 
tion of the “Critical Walk,” Vischer was 
nominated regular Professor of German Litera- 
ture and Esthetics in the University of Tubin- 
gen (1845), and at that time delivered his 
famous academical installation oration, which 
gave such great offense to the Orthodox and 
Pietistic party. His numerous opponents suc- 
ceeded in delaying the commencement of his 
labors for two years, during which time he 
carried out his long-designed plan of writing a 
“ Text-Book of Esthetics,” which appeared in 
1846-1857, in 4 vols. This work constitutes the 
climax of Vischer’s influence upon the German 
science of the beautiful in nature and art. His 
influence to-day is very extraordinary ; chiefly 
through the many students and scholars who 
make use of the work. Vischer devotes a part 
of his time to lectures in the University of 
Tubingen, and a part in the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Stuttgart. 

“The head of Vischer denotes high intellect- 
ual qualities. The organs of Causality and 
Comparison, together with Ideality, are very 
strongly developed. Also the whole of the 
perceptive faculties are pretty strongly devel- 
oped. In comparison with his high intellect, 
Vischer’s weakness lies in his defective devel- 
opment of the faculty of Language. If Vischer 
is an orator, it is through the strength and full- 
ness of his thoughts, not through the grace of 
words.” 

GARIBALDL 

Garibaldi, the last of our group of interest- 
ing public characters, commends himself, in 
many ways, and more to the hearts of the 
American people than any of the others. His 
good, honest heart only beats for one object— 
united Italy. The assertion that he is an 
“enthusiast” is true in every sense of the 
word; because he has pledged his heart, his 
soul, his life—all to one great, consuming 
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cause; and this is the best assurance of his 
final success. The unity of the Italian people, 
like the Germans through Bismarck, must be 
accomplished ere they can become a mighty 
nation. But this can not be while they are 
still deprived of their legitimate capital, Rome. 
This is the center around which the future 
Italian prosperity will depend. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice, on the 
4th of July, 1807. His father was a mariner, 
and intended his son to follow that calling. 
At home, young Garibaldi was distinguished 
for his remarkable affection for his parents, 
and his sincerity toward his companions. A 
voyage led him to Rome, where the condition of 
the city made a very deep impression upon his 
mind, an impression which, in 1834, led him 
to those revolutionary views which exiled him 
from Italy and compelled him to seek refuge 
in France. For a time he taught mathematics 
in Marseilles; but haying a distaste for in- 
activity, he soon afterward entered into the 
service of the Bey of Tunis, and was made an 
officer in his fleet. In 1836 he offered his 
services to the republic of Uruguay, received 
the command of a squadron to operate against 
Buenos Ayres, and afterward joined a land 
expedition wherein he greatly distinguished 
himself. While in South America he married 
his wife, a woman of extraordinary energy and 
of rare devotion, who was his constant com- 
panion ‘n all his perils until her death by 
his side. The reveille of Italian liberty, in 
1848, called him again to his native land. He 
sailed from Montevideo with one hundred 
compatriots in the Speranza, under the Italian 
tri-color; and though his offer was coldly 
received by Charles Albert, the king of Sar- 
dinia, he played a very important part against 
the Austrians. In 1849, when the republic 
was established in Rome, Garibaldi was sent 
with 1,200 men to take possession of the city, 
after the flight of the Pope, which he did until 
April 30, 1849, when the French army, nearly 
10,000 strong, appeared outside the gates. With 
a reinforcement of 1,500 he made a desperate 
sally, drove the French with the bayonet for 
several miles, and returned with 300 prisoners. 
Then he was threatened by the Neapolitans, 
and the French being strongly reinforced, he 
was compelled to evacuate Rome and sought 
safety in the open country, when he issued his 
proclamation to his volunteers. “In recom- 
pense for the love you may show your country, 
I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, and death ; 
whoever accepts these terms let him follow 
me.” He had left Rome with barely 4,000 
men, 800 of whom were mounted, intending 
to reach Venice. But at every step he met 
the immensely superior forces of the Austrians 
and the French. The people remained passive, 
and when he reached San Marino his small 
army was reduced to 1,800, when he found a 
fresh Austrian army in front, and 13,000 press- 
ing on his rear. Terms were offered; half of 
his small force surrendered ; but a stipulation to 
deliver up some French soldiers to Rome led 
to an immediate rejection by Garibaldi and 





the rest of his followers. Garibaldi and about 
200 men managed to gain the Adriatic, and 
embarked for Genoa, but they were perceived 
by the Austrian fleet; some were captured, 
others run ashore, among the latter of which 
were Garibaldi, his wife, and his chief officers. 
Two days afterward, worn out by fatigue and 
exposure, died Anna Garibaldi, who would 
never consent to leave her husband. Then 
the decree of death was issued to whoever 
should give him bread, water, or shelter; but 
his indomitable courage, and his love for the 
cause of Italian liberty sustained him. He made 
his way along the west coast.of Italy. From 
Tuseany he embarked for Spezzia; and at 
Chiavari, in the States of Sardinia, he was 
arrested and conducted to Genoa, and finally 
banished from Sardinia. 

Garibaldi then turned westward, landed at 
New York, declined a public reception, and 
was for a time engaged in the manufacture of 
candles on Staten Island. He made several 
voyages to the Pacific, and returned to New 
York in command of a Peruvian bark. Then 
came the new war for Italian independence; 
Garibaldi returned to Nice; and in May, 1859, 
was appointed major-general, and organized 
& corps, since celebrated as the “ Hunters. of 
the Alps.” This war served to bring out 
Garibaldi’s true character before the Italian 
people, and the peace of Villafranca left him 
the object of immense enthusiasm. Having 
delivered over to Victor Immanuel, king of 
Sardinia, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
Nov. 26, 1860, that monarch was declared king 
of Italy in the following year—a title not at 
that time recognized by Austria. 


Since that time Italy has seen an almost 
constant succession of risings, but as yet 
ineffectual. In August, 1862, Garibaldi, who 
had become impatient of the delays of a 
deceitful ministry, moved on to Rome once 
more, the watchword being “ Rome or Death.” 
But at the battle of Aspromonte he was 
wounded in the foot by a musket-ball, and 
with his son Menotti was imprisoned for a 
time by order of the Italian Government, and 
afterward he retired to his island home at 
Caprera. In 1864 Garibaldi visited England, 
where he met with the most intense enthusi- 
asm. On his return home he took an active 
part in the politics of the nation. In Septem- 
ber, 1864, a treaty for the preservation of the 
temporal power of the Pope was made between 
France and Italy, in which each was pledged 
to prevent any invasion of his Holiness’ terri- 
tory. In spite of the Italian troops, however, 
the fall of last year found Garibaldi again 
moving forward, with his two sons and his 
half-armed followers, to Rome. Italy did not 
support him, however; the people lost the only 
chance they had of asserting their independence, 
and the entrance of the French troops into 
Rome, and the murderous work of the French 
chassepot rifle at Mentana and Monte Ro- 
tondo closed the short revolution. Garibaldi 
was once more made a , With his two 
sons; now, however, are once more 





living at Caprera, but closely watched at every 
hand. When the dream of all Italian states- 
men is fulfilled—when Italy owns but the 
sway of a single ruler, and is united under a 
free and liberal government, with its capital 
on the banks of the Tiber—then, and not till 
then, will the great mission of Garibaldi be 
accomplished. 
a ms 
POETS AND POETRY, 


WITH EXAMPLES, 
—o—- 

In one respect it may be said that to write 
poetry is an easy undertaking. In another 
sense it can be confidently asserted that the 
production of true poetry is a difficult and 
laborious undertaking. 

Although the saying of the Roman author, 
Poeta nascitur, non fit (“the poet is born, not 
made”), is substantially true, it must not be in- 
ferred that the person so nobly endowed has 
but to open his mouth to give utterance to the 
streams of melodious verse which without in- 
termission will be supplied by the exhaustless 
fountain of his imagination. No. There are 
but two or three instances on record of poets, 
who, at a very early age, like Pope, 

“ Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ;” 
while there are many whose names are inscrib- 
ed in immortal characters upon the tablets of lit- 
erature, who won their reputation by patient 
and laborious thought. The organ cadences of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton were not the 
hasty coruscations thrown off in showers by a 
fervid muse, but the products of earnest, pro- 
tracted, and mature deliberation. They wrote, 

* Not for a day, but for all time.” 


The most cultivated intellect of the nineteenth 
century finds instruction in the flowing verse 
of the majestic Greek and of the grand Roman. 

The proverb, “ no excellence without labor,” 
applies as well to the productions of the scholar, 
the author, the poet, as to those of the artisan or 
the artist. If one would put such words on 
paper that they who read may be impressed 
with noble thoughts, and inspired with higher 
purposes, he will find his endeavor far from 
easy. He who writes with a true intent te 
benefit the world must, with a careful hand, 
cull from the flowers of his imagination the 
ripest, the sweetest, the loveliest. 

No gaudy blossoms of a prurient fancy must 
be interwoven with the gems of taste and 
beauty, else their noxious odors will neutral- 
ize and destroy the pleasant perfume of the 
better blossoms and render vain the object of 
the writer. y 

It is easy for one who possesses a fervid fancy 
anda readiness in adapting words to thoughts to 
produce a jingle of phrases. His lines may be 
musical enough as they flow along, but when 
analyzed for idea and sentiment, they are likely 
to exhibit the tameness of weak imitation, or 
the barrenness of abortive originality. Most 


modern poetry is written “ off-hand,” or under 


the influence of a temporary excitement which 
gives full play to the faculty of Ideality ; but 
how very little of modern poetry is worth pres- 
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eryation! Even of those who are recognized 
as leaders in the sphere of poesy, and whose 
names lend luster to the nineteenth century, 
but a score have really impressed their genius 
upon the literature of the times. How few of 
the pathetic compositions of Mrs. Hemans 
have fastened themselves upon the minds and 
hearts of men! “The Homes of England,” 
“ Casabianca,” and two or three others are all 
that are remembered with enthusiasm by the 
masses. Eliza Cook’s “Old Arm-chair,” 
Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim,” Wolfe’s “ Bu- 
rial of Sir John Moore,” Wordsworth’s “ We 
are Seven,” “ Ruth,” and “ Lucy Gray,” Moore’s 
“Last Rose of Summer,” Scott’s “Hail to the 
Chief” and “ Lochinvar,” Hood’s “ Song of the 
Shirt,” Byron’s “ Battle of Waterloo,” Camp- 
bell’s “ Exile of Erin,” Drake’s “ American 
Flag,” Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life’ and “ Excelsior,” Morris’ 
“ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” and Poe’s 
“ Raven,” are among the few effusions which 
have awakened that deep and lasting interest 
which cherishes the memory of a writer. 

True poetry possesses the power of lifting 
the earnest reader out of himself. He is borne 
on the same breeze of inspiration which filled 
the soul of the writer when the “ burning 
words” were penned ; and in accordance with 
the excellence of the sentiment and the fervor 
of the inspiration is the soul of the reader 
exalted. 

It is not, however, our intention at this time 
to discuss the ‘philosophy of poetry, but with 
these few remarks introduce some selections 
from a huge conglomerate of contributed 
verses, on almost every conceivable topic, 
which have accumulated on our hands. All 
the sentiments, emotions, passions, propensi- 
ties and faculties, phrenological and non-phre- 
nological, are abundantly celebrated in gush- 
ing strains. Themes mournful and gloomy, 
tainted with odors fresh from the charnel 
house; themes buoyant and cheerful, as if 
watered by the frequent showers of springtime ; 
themes heavy and dull, as if ground out under 
a pressure of difficulties too great for computa- 
tion; and themes remarkable for their concen- 
trated stupidity, compose in great part this 
promiscuous collection. We purpose, how- 
ever, presenting the choicer gleanings from the 
mass. Here is a passable little thing entitled 
“The Water Side,” and subscribed M. 8. L. 


The winding beach that binds the bight, 
The willow —— o’er the way, 
The water lilies gleaming white, 
That softly floating sway. 


Bright star-flowers are peeping there. 
ina er ones lift up their eyes p 

Upon the light the clear waves wear, 
And on the cloudless skies. 


The pearly shell fills at the brink 
From limpid waters waving nigh, 
And shining fish arise and sink, 
As sounds the lake-bird’s cry. 


Near where the rocks like balwarks stand, 
Actiog ring with a sweet delay, 

U smooth and shining strand 
Two lovers idly stray. 

At morn or eve, a charm is here, 
When waters foam 


a vt A pn 
Or in more somber ‘are drest. 
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Somewhat in keeping with the above are 
stanzas from an ode entitled “ A Spring Song.” 
Criticism is not solicited on the “ quantity” of 
the verse. 

Seatac ence tears 


While up among the dead leaves 
Spring the May-flowers pale— 


Flush of the old earth’s morning, 

Soft pink-tint of her skies— 

Winter's night on snow-crowned hills 
y fades and dies. 


And *s white feet come dancing 
The sod eae — 
‘Where her foot softly crushes. 

Next we find a doleful strain, from which 
one might infer that the author sorrowed o’er 
some “blighted hope,” some treasure “lost for 
aye.” 

Alas! alas! how ead this world! 

How and ! 
Ben brilliant dream— 
Aad ater teat bier ae of heave: 

The rest seems rf Dare ore, 
And death in life we wander 

Till we are called up there. 


No species of original composition so well 
exhibits the disposition of the writer as verse. 
“Through the Storm” indicates tendencies of 
mental exaltation on the part of its author. 
Behold how he leaps and soars in fancy’s 
frenzy ! 


* Adrift! adrift 
On the waters strange and wide, 
On the waters madly white, 
And never a rift 
In the dark and solemn night, 
And never a star to guide 
ih! to ride 
High o’er the mountain waves, 
To leap, to plunge, to whirl, to hide 
In their sounding caves ! 
Ah! to be 
Shattered and tempest-torn, 
Wretched, forlorn, 
Adrift on the angry sea! 


Grandiloquence also hath its prominence in 
our poetic aggregation. Consider how compre- 
hensively the flaming orb of day is addressed : 

Central source of fire—ever-shining mark, 
By thy glowing ire kindling chaos dark— 
Undiminished orb—ecintillating sun— 


In thy track serene above the cloudy dun, 
Who shall sing a regal song for the royal sun? 


Dynasties decay—kingdoms rise and set ; 
Undisputed wear thy crown-burning coronct. 
Powers come to naught; empires pass away ; 
Wear thy diadem unsought—monarch of the day. 
For the crestfallen and despondent, now and 
then there comes a word of encouragement. 
One whose Christian appellative is Byron has 
indited these : 
Awake! ye who sorrow . 
In midnight of sadness, 


re yet comes a morrow 
With sunshine of gladness. 


Ye worn ones and weary, 
Arise to your duty, 

Life is not all dreary, 
It still has some beauty. 


on, and hope ever; 
read brightness around you ; 
thus shall ye sever 
The ills that have bound you. 
May they be effectual in dispelling the gloom 
that shrouds the heart of the lugubrious reader ! 
D. F. P. is evidently a “ peace man.” Thus 
he vents his joyful emotion on the return of 
quiet and peace to the land not long since rent 
by the throes of sectional strife : 


The storm of war is ; gone the dark clond of night: 
Again Ged as morning with sive mot’ st 





Gone is the cannon’s enllen roar from valley, hill, and 


gien ; 
No more the strong earth quivers ‘neath the tread of 
arméd men— 
Contending hosts no more shall shed the purple flood, 
The winter’s snow, the summer’s bloom, no more be 
stained with blood ; 
No more the news of battle shall tender bosoms thrill 
With fear, = its dread carnage has wrought their loved 


ones 

Drawn by the soul's deep terror, pale fear a specter sees, 
A soldier bleeding, dying, beneath the forest trees ; 

A face too well remembered in that dark hour of 5 
Shall they never more behold it on earth this side the 


tomb ? : 
And 2 =a vision proved but true; but time has yet a 


That yet the wounded spirit whall gently sooth and calm, 
wn Oy a pride reme aber’ the brave ones who 
ve 


In the cause of truth and freedom borne down by war's 
fierce tide. 

Of course we all echo his hopes, and take 
comfort from his very sanguine assurances. 
Some men there are who can not stomach the 
advance of public opinion with reference to 
the rights of that sweet morsel of humanity— 
woman. The writer of our next selection ap- 
parently is “on the fence” on this subject; yet 
take his dicta one way, i. e., by reading the first 
and third lines of each verse together, he 
seems an earnest champion of the “softer” 
sex; while by reading him direct, he would 
appear the “ perversest” of celibates. 


That man must lead a happy life 

Who’s free from matrimonial charms ; 
Who is directed by a wife, 

Is sure to suffer for his pains. 


Adam could find no solid peace 
When Eve was given for a mate; 

Until he saw a woman's face, 
Adam enjoyed a happy state. 


In every female face — 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride ; 

Truth, trust, and confidence sincere 
Aren’t known in woman to reside. 


What tongue is able to unfold 
The falsehoods that in woman dwell ; 
The worth in woman we behold 


Is almost imperceptible. 

A scrap headed “ Mutabile Semper,” which, 
literally rendered into scientific parlance, would 
mean Continuity very small, evinces the reign 
of frenzy ecstatic in the author’s soul. 

Raled b i , 
Is thie ‘ev'rish heart of ‘mine; 


All she wraps in fire consuming, 
I within my heart enshrine. 


Changing, changing, ever changing ; 
Tam like the restless sea, 
Tossing, tossing, never ceasing, 
In my struggle to be free. 
Hopes I cherish now so pat. 
Friends the dearest of the dear, 
Soon are iost, yes, lost, forgotten, 
In my wild and mad career. 


Certainly from this confession there is not 
much “method in his madness.” We would 
recommend a strait-jacket and a little sorrel 


grass 

Th 

Who comprehended thy mine? or e: thee 

literally ? 

Surely none of the sages who have before, 

Or we would have seen their reco: 

If I put forth my hand to take thee, thou wilt elude the 

Prehension is not adapted to thy nature. 
hand, however well educated, can not take hold of 


thee ; 
Or if I it b: itler means the sense of touch to 
tay, | feel in Sain, 


Surel this no knowledge of thee can we ever gain ; 
poh fe qt He ’ 
Thon hast never Gdane Within the range of my vision 


ht! oh, thou mysterious essence, if such thou 
xamined he 
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For this would fail, as others 
have done, to test thy 
qualities. 

The ear is quick and powerful 
to receive impressions 
from without, 

But upon my auditory thou 
hast never played. 

Then if through the five senses 
{ gain no knowledge of 


thee, 
How do I know thou hast a 
ing? 


Thus soars M. M. amid 
the misty heights of meta- 
physical inspiration. How 
sublime his figure! how 
profound his logic! espe- 
cially the nos(e)ological 
part! Strange he did not = 
“smell a mice!” 

E. J. waxes eloquent on 
“Home,” and doubtless 
enjoys a good share of 
Inhabitiveness and of the 
social organs generally : 


Our “ Home” is all the world 
to us, 
No matter where it lies— 
If under Afric’s burning sun, 
OrGreeniand's clouded skies. 


We love our Homes, our native 
land ; 
Where’er we chance to —_ 
We think upon our youthfu 
hopes, 
We look toward our Home. 


We would fain give 


~~ 


THE BEAVER. 





more selections ffom the 
still replete “treasury,” but the JouRNAL’s 
columns are already crowded. However, be- 
fore we consign the unnoticed to the oblivion 
of our waste basket, we would ask their au- 
thors’ pardon, and would also humbly express 
the hope that by this overt act of destruction 
we do not withhold from the world of thought 
and action any element or influence which 
might conduce to its intellectual illumination. 


—————> o> a 


THE BEAVER ILLUSTRATED* 


Tue Beaver belongs to the same family with the 
muskrat, and, like the latter, is amphibious. Indeed, 
these two species are so nearly alike, that a beaver seems 
to be only a muskrat enormously enlarged. The body 
of the Beaver is thick, heavy, and squat; about two feet 
and a half long; weighing, when full grown, from sixty 
to eighty pounds. The tail is the most notable part of 
the animal. It measures from ten to twelve inches in 
length, and from three to four and a half inches in 
breadth. It is oval in shape, but flattened on the upper 
and under sides, and is covered with a species of hairy 
scales, which are set upon a thick, dusky skin, It is be- 
lieved by trappers who have diligently watched the ways 
of this animal that it uses its tail as a spade or trowel 
in working mud and sand. This member also answers 
the purpose of a prop, to help the animal stand erect 
while at work. It serves as both rudder and oar in 
swimming, being turned under the body at a right angle, 
and swung from side to side with great rapidity and 
power, the operation being like the sculling of a boat. 

Beavers are not gregarious in , but b 80 
at the approach of winter, when they build their huts 
and dams and gather their stores of food. Their huts 
are built first, generally in September, and are much 
like those of the muskrat, but larger and stronger. They 





* From “ The Trapper’s Guide ;* a Manual of Instruc- 
tions for Capturing all kinde of Pur-Bearing Animals, 
and Curing their Skins. By 8. Newnouse. A new 

ed by the Oneida Community and by 
kley & M . Octavo, pp. 215, with many engrav 
illustrations. Price, $1 50. May be had at this office. 








rise out of the water, and have their entrances at the 
bottom. They are made to hold ten or twelve animals 
each. Some Beavers live on the banks of large rivers 
and lakes, and, having of course plenty of water, do not 
build dams, but have their holes in the banks, with 
their entrances under water, and their huts in front of 
them. These are called Bank Beavers, though they 
differ in nothing from their dam-building brethren. 
Those that live on small streams, where there is not 
water enough to surround their huts and protect their 
stores from freezing in winter, build dams to raise the 
water and create ponds suitable for their purpose. They 
commence by cutting down with their teeth trees of all 
sizes, from those of ten inches in diameter to the small- 
est brushwood, These are cut into pieces suitable for 
transportation by a single animal, and then are conveyed 
to the place chosen for a dam, the Beaver laying one paw 
over the timber, as he drags it along with his teeth. 
The smaller materials, such as mud, eticks, and stones, 
are carried between one of the fore-paws and the chin. 
The dams differ in shape according to the nature of the 
stream where they are built. In streams where the cur- 
rent is rapid or powerful, the dams are built with a con- 
vex curve up-stream, which strengthens them against 
the floods and the ordinary constant pressure ef the 
stream. In streams where the water has but little mo- 
tion, the dams are built straight across ; and sometimes 
they have been observed with a curve down-stream. 
No special order or method is observed in building the 
dams, except that the work is carried on with a regular 
sweep, and all the parts are made of equal strength. 
They are frequently six or eight feet high, and from ten 
to thirty rods in length. The trees, resting on the bot- 
tom, are so mixed and filled in with mud, sticks, stones, 
leaves, and grass, that very little water escapes, except 
by running over the top; and the height is so uniform 
that the water drips evenly from one end to the other. 
After the dams are built, but before they are frozen over, 
the )3eavers lay in their winter stores, which consist of 
the bark of the willow, aspen, poplar, birch, and alder. 
They fell these trees with their teeth, cut them up fnto 
short sections, and sink them in the water near their 
huts. In the winter, when their ponds are frozen over, 
they enter the water by the holes at the bottom of their 
huts, collect these sunken trees and take them to their 
dwellings, as they réquire them for food. The 

season of the Beaver commences in April or May, and 





they have from two to four young ones ata birth. The 
young remain with their parents for three years. In 
the fourth year they start a new colony, and commence 
breeding, the parents assisting in building the new dam. 
This is probably the reason why so many dams are built 
one above another on the same stream. Several can fre- 
quently be seen from a single point, and they are gene- 
rally so arranged that the water from one dam sets hack 
to the next above. 

The houses of the Beaver are built of the same mate- 
rials as their dams. They are proportioned in size to 
the number of their inhabitants, which seldom exceed 
four old and six or eight young ones, though more than 
double that number have sometimes been found. 
Hearne, in his narrative of explorations in the Hudson's 
Bay country nearly a hundred years ago, relates an in- 
stance where the Indians of his party killed twelve old 
Beaver and twenty-five young and balf-grown ones out 
of one house; and it was found, on examination, that 
several others had escaped. This house, however, was 
a very large one, and had near a dozen apartments under 
one roof, which, with two or three exceptions, had no 
communication with each other, except by water, and 
were probably occupied by separate families. In the 
spring, Beavers leave their houses and roam about dur- 
ing the summer. On their return in the autumn, they 
repair their habitations for winter use. This is done by 
covering the outside with fresh mud. This operation is 
not finished until the frost has become pretty severe, as 
by this means the surface soon freezes as hard as stone, 
and prevents their great enemy, the wolverine, from dis- 
turbing them during the winter. 

The food of the Beaver, besides the bark of the several 
kinds of trees I have mentioned, coneists chiefly, in 
winter, of a large kind of root, somewhat resembling a 
cabbage-stalk, that grows at the bottom of lakes and 
rivers. In summer, they vary their diet by eating va- 
rious kinds of herbage, and such berries as grow near 
their haunts. 

Beavers are found in the northern parts of America, 
Europe, and Asia. They are generally supposed to be- 
long to one species. They are most abundant on this 
continent. Within a recent period, Beavers were abun- 
dant in all the Northern, Middle, and Western States of 
the Union, as the large number of their dams, and the 
beautiful “* beaver meadows” caused by the filling up of 
their ponds with alluvial matter, sufficiently indicate. 
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But they retire at the approach of man; and the gradual 
clearing up and cultivation of the soil has driven them 
nearly all from the country. In the upper and lower 
provinces of Canada, however, they are still found in 
abundance. 

There are several methods of taking Beaver in steel- 
traps. A few of the most successful I will endeavor to 
describe. 

A full-grown family of Beavers, as I have said before, 
consists of the parents (male and female), their three- 
year-old offspring, the two-year-olds, and the yearlings, 
—four generations of four different sizes, occupying one 
hut, and doing business in one pond. When a trapper 
comes upon such a pond, or one that he has reason to 
believe is inhabited by a large number of Beavers, his 
object should be to take them all; and, in order to do 
this, he must conduct his operations so that when one 
Beaver is canght, it will not have opportunity to alarm 
the rest; for otherwise the whole family may leave for 
parts unknown. His care should be directed therefore 
to two points, namely, first, to the setting of his traps 
in such a way as to take each Beaver while alone ; and, 
secondly, to arrangements for drowning them as speed- 
ily as possible after they are taken. To secure the first 
point, he should not set his traps very near the dwelling 
of the Beavers, but should select places at some distance 
up the pond on some point or neck of land projecting 
into the stream, where the animals will pass and repass, 
but where each will be most likely to be alone. The 
trap should be set close to the shore, about three inches 
under water, and should be carefully secreted by a cover- 
ing of some soft substance thet will not interfere with 
its springing. For bait, a small portion of beaver-castor 
(a milky secretion found in glands near the testicles of 
the male Beaver) may be left on the bank, near the 
trap. 

Ifthe trapper’s approach was made by land, all foot- 
prints should be erased by drenching with water. To 
secure the sec Jsint, the chain of the trap should be 
attached to a s:.ding-pole, which will lead the captured 
Beaver into deep water and drown him. 

Beavers are sometimes taken by breaking away their 
dam, two inches below the surface, in one or two places, 
and setting traps in the breaches. They keep sentinels 
who examine their dams every night, and the least break 
is soon detected and put under repair; so that, with 
traps properly set, some of the Beavers will be likely to 
be taken while at work at this business. Bat, as the 
whole family is summoned out when a breach is con- 
sidered dangerous, and as in any case several Beavers 
are likely to be engaged in a work of repair, the capture 
of one is almost sure to frighten away the rest, for 
which reason this method of capture should be generally 
discarded as impolitic. 

The surest way of taking Beaver is by trapping in 
winter in the following manner: When their ponds are 
frozen over, make a hole in the ice about three feet 
across, near the shore and near a hut. Cut a tree of 
birch, poplar, or alder, about two inches in diameter; 
press the top together and shove the whole under the ice 
in such a direction that the Beavers will be likely to pass 
and repass it in going to and from their house. The 
butt of the tree should be fastened at the shore under 
the ice. Directly under the butt, about ten or twelve 
inches below, a platform should be prepared by driving 
stakes, or by any other means that is convenient, on 
which the trap should be set. The chain ring should be 
attached as before to a dry sliding-pole, After the trap 
is set and secured, the hole in the ice should be filled up 
with snow and allowed to freeze. The Beaver, passing 
the newly-cut tree and discovering its freshness, will 
proceed toward the butt for the purpose of securing the 
whole for food, and, in gnawing it off near the shore 
over the trap, will be likely to be taken. The reason 
why the sliding-pole should be dry is, that if it is green, 
the remaining Beavers will be likely to gnaw it off and 
take it home with them, trap, Beaver, and all, for the 
sake of the bark. 


-—— a 


A Lesson ror GrumsB_ers.—“ I never 
complained of my condition,” said Sadi, a Persian poet, 
“but once, when my feet were bare and I had not money 
to buy shoes ; but shortly after I met a man without feet, 
and I became contented with my lot.” 








FROM THE WEST. 
OUR 8T. LOUIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


I mAvE been reading a capital number of the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

I wish your Jounnat was read in every family in the 
United States. It is the science of common sense ap- 
plied to the conduct of human life. Without being 
technically a phrenologist, I have often wished that the 
broad principles, the practical deductions, and plain 
teachings of phrenological publications might be tanght 
more frequently in our educational establishments and 
in our pulpits. 

If the sermons that we hear had less intangible talk in 
them and more substantial and practical instruction, I 
think men’s souls and bodies would be better off. If one 
sermon a Sabbath, where two are preached, could be 
given to plain, common-sense teaching, on the principles 
which your Journnat and books have made popular for 
the last quarter of a century, there would be more moral- 
ity and obedience to moral and physical laws in the na- 
tion, and more happiness in our homes. Without,pro- 
fessing to be a religions publication, I have thought that 
the Journat has contributed not a little to teaching 
obedience to the physical and spiritual laws of our 
nature. I most heartily wish you success in the great 
work which all academic and collegiate studies propose, 
but do not always accomplish, of teaching man some- 
thing of himself. 

Ever since I was a student at Cambridge, and strolled 
into your rooms in New York many years ago, I have 
kept an interest in, and a sort of acquaintance with, 
your movements ; and here, in the Far West, beyond the 
Mississippi, I send you a word of greeting and fellow- 
ship, and hope that you will show “ Life Mlustrated” in 
many.of our homes on the prairies. But I must tell you 
something about St. Louis and Missouri. It will interest 
a vast number of your readers who live on the Atlantic 
slopes, and who may think of following the course of 
empire that westward takes its way. A native of New 
England, I long to have New England men come to the 
fair and fertile fields of Missouri and help us to develop 
the unequaled wealth and resources of this most mag- 
nificent country. Let Eastern people recall the fertile 
valleys of their own States, the Connecticut, Hudson, Mo- 
hawk, Susquehanna, and Ohio, and think how rich they 
are, and teeming with wealth and population! Let them 
remember that much of that wealth, those fine cities, and 
all the arts of civilization and science are the fruits of 
efforts made chiefly in the last half century. Then let 
them consider the vast valley of the Missouri, which lies 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri, and contem- 
plate that magnificent region through which the H. and 
St. Jo. R.R. runs, and think what it will be in a few 
years, when the land has the culture of free men—how it 
will grow in value, and make fortanes, as well as homes, 
towns, and cities ! 

Let Eastern populations think of these things, and 
now enter at the right time into this splendid domain. 
Land is cheap here now, and is offered on most advan- 
tageous terms. Now is the time to get cheap homes 
and secure a fortune for yourselves and children. 
Nothing im the historical progress of other nations in 
population and wealth can compare with the just antici- 
pations which are certain to be realized in respect to 
this magnificent region, It will be netted all over with 
a vast system of railways. It has thousands of miles of 
river navigation. Its capacity of sustaining a great 
population cheaply must attract to it not only those from 
Europe but also from Eastern States. 

The political power of the Union will center in this 
great valley. The very magnitude of the features of the 
country, its magnificent lakes, and rivers, and broad 
prairies, give a noble tone and character to the people, 
which, with the dash and energy of Western life, will re- 
sult in the production of a splendid future, such as no 
other portion of our country can hope to have. Where, 
now, land is cheap, thriving cities and“large towns in a 
few years will stand. 


SAINT LOUIS MATTERS, 
The growth of St. Louis is really wonderful. It seema 


but a few years ago since it had only the population of 
some of your larger towns in New York, or some 15,000 
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inhabitants; but now it has a population of 285,000. It 
is a solid city, built of brick and stone. My business re- 
cently led me to investigate the statistics of the city, 
and as a matter of interest I will give you some of the 
items. There are over 100 churches in the city, 22 of 
which are Catholic. There are about 100 educational 
establishments, from the primary school to the higher 
departments of the university, including collegiate, 

dical, and law schools. At the Washington University 
of St. Louis as thorough a classical education may be 
obtained by the student as at Harvard College. This 
institution has cost, with its polytechnic department 
and buildings, nearly a million of dollars. It is liberal, 
and free from sectarian prejudice ; and when it is two 
centuries old, it will be one of the grandest institutions 
of the nation. There are 18.242 structures, with an as- 
sessed valuation of some $23,000,000 dollars, but whose 
rea} valuation is probably nearer $75,000,000. There 
were over 1,200 new buildings erected in St. Louis in 
1867. There are 311 mills and manufactories here, to say 
nothing of the 40 breweries, which laet year made a bar- 
rel of beer for every man, woman, and child in St. Louis. 

Among the manufactured products we notice those of 
sixteen million pounds of soap, four million pounds of 
candy, and eighteen million pounds of sugar, besides 
581,180 gallons of syrup—treacle—and 160,400 gallons of 
castor oil. We manufactured abont fifty million dollars’ 
worth of goods last year, all told, and bought and sold 
between two and three hundred million dollars’ worth. 
St. Louis covers an area of sixteen square miles. 

Like the man who thanked the Lord that religion was 
cheap, we offer the same thanks for horse-car conveni- 
ences, for we can travel seven miles for 5 cents. Indeed, 
we have one line that extends twelve or thirteen miles 
north and south, running a long way throngh streets 
filled with blocks of buildings. 

Untraveled Eastern people have no ided uf the growth 
of this region west of the Mississippi. Towns and 
cities rise almost as if by magic. An emigration of the 
enterprising, self-reliant, and strong every year is pass- 
ing the Mississippi, and spreading over this fertile region. 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


LET THEM COME. 


There are thousands of people fighting the battle of 
life in your Eastern cities and in Europe who ought to 
come West. If all things favor, they manage to worry 
through the winter without actual pauperism and suffer- 
ing. There are a hundred thousand in the city of New 
York who have no business to be there at all, because 
they could do so much better for themselves out here in 
this new country. I do not own an acre of land, and 
have nothing to sell, but.I would like to tell the thon- 
sands that read your Journnat of the several hundred 
thousand acres of chdice and fertile lands open for set- 
tlement in this State of Missouri. The Hannibal and 
St. Jo. R.R. Co. has, for example, on each side of their 
road, all the way from Quincy and Hannibal to St. 
Joseph, crossing the entire State for 200 miles, about 
half a million acres of excellent Jands in a charming 
climate, on the purchase of which they willingly grant to 
the settler a credit of two or ten years. Those desiring 


to know more about them might write to the Land 
Commissioner, Geo, 8, Harris, Hannibal, Mo. 

Slavery, that cursed the State, is removed. Freedom 
sings her songs upon our prairies. Missouri now ran 
with ali her mineral wealth and ibilities, as one 
the leading States of the great valley of the Mississippi. 

MARTIN W, WILLIS. 


_—— 


Rents in New York have reached a 
height which is little else than “excruciating.” The 
Bostonians complain grievously of the exorbitant de- 
mands of landlords in their city. If the following an- 
nouncements, clipped from a Boston paper, are to be 
credited, things there have reached “a pretty pass."’ 

“TO LET—One roost on_the rail recen ut up at 
Bantamville, in the building formerly occupi Henry 
Fowle. Price $350 per anpum, and taxes. Apply to A. 

, on the premises. 

“RARE CHANCE.—The subscriber, having recently 
introduced steam-heating tus into his | Aveng has 

farther need for his and commodious ash- 
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“Wat Chey Sap.” 


Heré we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
bein order. Be brief. 





Are You a Romanist ?— 
A “subscriber” objects to our publishing 
Roman Catholics and others, not of Ads or 
our own faith. He inquires if we are 
“wavering” in our convictions, or if we 
are already committed to the Pope? Why 
not charge us with Judaism, Mormonism, 
or Paganism? We simply proposed to 
show up, in a proper spirit—é. ¢., truth- 
fully—ail the principal creeds and religions 
in this country. Does this imply that we 
indorse them? May we not describe a 
heathen without ourselves becoming one ? 
Why not credit us with the design of trying 
to convert them to our faith? If we are 
right and they in error, is it not our duty 
to try to bring them to the truth as we 
understand it? Aye, verily. And who 
knows how much may be accomplished by 
these religious exhibitions? Let us have 
“light, light, more light.” There is no 
cause for fear in knowledge and truth; we 
would first enlighten, and then bring all 
mankind to the worship of the true God. 
Bat we foresaw this ; we know how bigoted, 
narrow-minded, and prejudiced some folks 
are. We have been charged with political 
partisanship, after publishing sketches of 
politicians, as though we were not above 
party—and we expected to be classed with 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, Swedenborgians, 
Hebrews, and Roman Catholics. But we 
can stand it. Calling us Jews or Gentiles 
does not make us one or the other, any 
more than calling us a Mohammedan would 
make us a Turk. 

A boy put this puzzling question to his 
wise progenitor: “Grandpa, calling the 
tail a leg, how many legs would the calf 
have?" Five, was the unscientific answer, 
which the more philosophical boy instantly 
corrected by replying: “No, sir, calling 
the fail a leg don’t make it a leg.” So, 
calling us this, that, or the other don’t make 
us what we are not. 

Our object is to let all the world see just 
exactly where they stand, not only on the 
question of religion, but on a questions. 
When we know cach other better—as we 
may—we shall be able to account for 
personal peculiarities, and not crucify each 
other for differences in opinion. We look 
at mankind from a scientific stand-point. 
With Christ for our example, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer for 
our guide, we Aope to prove useful to our 
fellows, and acceptable to Him who judges 
all men. 

There is one God, but many worshipers. 
The principles of Christianity are as broad 
and as comprehensive as the globe. In- 
deed, they may be likened to an orange in 
their whol and But we 
finite beings divide the orange into little 
sections, and claim perfection for our par- 
ticular piece; we know it is good—we 
know it is orange; but we are not willing 
to concede that our neighbor's piece, 
section, or creed is as good as our own. 
Our particular mode of worship is simply 
a matter of education. And if one mode 
is better than another—having more vital 
truth in it—that is the sort which will in 
time absorb others, If Christianity is 
an improvement on Judaism, it will pre- 
vail. If Protestantism is better than 
Roman Catholicism, it will prevail. If 





Paganism has it: it more of truth than other 
systems, that will prevail. 

We see, or tink we see, a steady pro- 
gress in knowledge, in science, and in 
human development from the beginning 
of the race. And we now look for a steady 
—and more rapid than ever before—dis- 
semination ancl acceptance of Christianity. 
So far it answers every desire or need in 
the moral nature of man. It is in perfect 
keeping with all we know of science. It 
reaches, in its comprehensiveness, into the 
realms of faith and spirituality, vastly 
beyond the reach of reason or sense. It 
reconciles us to all the duties and trials of 
life; it resigns us to death. There is 
nothing in life or death, nothing present 
or to come, tha: it does not recognize and 
prepare us to meet. In a word, it is the 
culmination of all knowledge, all science, 
all philosophy, all that is human and 
divine. Let us manrs it. Let us live and 
die by it. 

VEGETARIANS. <3,—The follow- 
ing explains itself. 

8. R. Wetxs, Eprron—Dear Sir; A few 
vegetarians have formed a wer! at this 

lace, and desire to receive additions to 
heir number. If you will give the few ac- 
companying lines a place in your PRRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, you will cre oblige 
us, and we hope benefit rs. a = re- 
spectfully yours, 

{Here are the boned =a te the 
story. We are not advised as to the price 
of lots, how to reach the place, etc., but all 
this will be communicated on application 
to the lady.—Eb.] 

HEALTH COLONIZATION. 
Would any reader like to A wwieed 
Where vegetarians may 
That mind and body pw may be? 
Let all such join our colony. 


The water here is soft and pure, 

The soil is , the fruit crops sure ; 
A healthy c mate, all will say ; 

Pray come and buy without delay. 


Come, if to only make a call ; 

Here's land for sale, enough for all ; 

yo uantities both large and small, 
near the “Tract” of Dr. Trall. 


- Waller, then, you all must come, 
Who'd e with us, your future home ; 
Or if you choose to write a line, 
An answer back you'll get in time. 
Mrs. E. L. Bonnet, Waller, Ross Co., 
Ohio. 


Viterary Aotices. 


[AW works noticed in Tus Pureno.oc- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 


Man: Wuere, WHENCE, AND 
Warner? Being a Glance at Man in 
his Natural History Relations. By David 

LL.D, First American ition. 

New Feet: Moston. Simpson & Bond. 

Cloth, $1 50. Address this office. 

The now. questions which con- 
stitute the title of this volume receive from 
the author the cool consideration of an 
earnest laborer in purely scientific realms. 
What natural history has to offer in the 
way of presumptive testimony to the origin 
of man, he briefly sets before the reader. 
He would stimulate the movement of in- 
quiry which now has assumed a somewhat 
definite character in the minds of the 
thoughtful. “Man's Where, Whence, and 
Whither,” he says in the Preface, “ are 
inseparably linked together, and there can 
be no intelligent appreciation of the one 
without a competent knowledge of the 
others; no successful with one 
problem unless studied in connection with 
the other problems that arise from a phil- 
osophical consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of man’s place in nature.” A sum- 
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mary of the table of contents must suffice 
our readers. First comes the Introduction, 
considering the nature and importance of 
the inquiry. Next, Man:, Where? his 
zoological, geographical, ethnological, 
and functional relations. Next, Man: 
Whence? comprising his historical, geo- 
logical, and genetic relations, and lastly, 
Man: Whither? his progressive relations, 
and the practical bearings of the inferences 
drawn from the argument. 


CurisT1AN SEPARATION FROM 
tHe Wortp: its Phi y, Obl 
tion, and Extent, considered with 

reference to r Amusements. 
Rev. S. H. Pratt. With introductory le 
ter by Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 12mo, pp. 52. 
Price, paper, 2% cents; muslin, 35 cents. 
Address the 


tx uthor, 39 Fleet Street, 


An earnest appeal in behalf of wayward 
young men who see no wrong in games 
of chance and in worldly amusements. 
According to Mr. Platt, the Christian sep- 
aration from the world, which is enjoined 
by the Gospel, excludes, first, all forms of 
business or pleasure that involve a perpe- 
tration of moral wrong, such as emuggling, 
selling liquor as a beverage, gambling, 
lottery-dealing, cock, dog, and prize-fight- 
ing; selling confectionery, soda-water, and 
tobacco on the Sabbath (even from drug 
stores), and all games of chance of what- 
ever description. From the above, it will 
be inferred that the author has drawn the 
lines sharply, and gives no license to the 
wayward. A perusal of the book will 
strengthen the weak and confirm the 
strong. It will also serve as a warning to 
the wicked. Read it. 


Tae GosPEL IN THE TREES: 
with Pulpit Opinions = Commes 

By Alexander Clark. Phi oe A 

Daughaday & Co. cloth. Price, $1 50. 

This professedly religious book—a vol- 
ume of sermons certainly must be religious 
—is something unique in its way. It is 
replete with the sap of a healthy theology, 
and as vigorous as the well-grown cedar of 
Libanus. Here are moral truths extracted 
from trees, as refreshing as the shady 
grove in midsummer, and as agreeable to 
the unperverted appetite as the fruit of the 
apple or the olive. We will confess to a 
little general prejudice to vol of ser- 
mons, and we fear this feeling is shared 
by many reviewers of books, but Mr. 
Clark's “‘Gospel in the Trees” disarms 
our prejudice in the outset. We are fond 
of the apple ; we revere that noble growth 
of our American soil, and what is said in 
the first discourse on the apple-tree com- 
mands our approval. So, too, the cedar, the 
olive, the myrtle, the willow, and the palm, 
each are the subjects of separate discourses 
which contain much practical religious 
and scientific instruction. 

Besides, in “‘ Pulpit Opinions on Common 
Things,” those familiar enough incidents, 
Rain, Snow, and Hail, receive such inter- 
esting consideration as leads us to respect 
and admire them more than we have been 
accustomed to admire them hitherto. 

The Dress is the subject of another most 
impressive discourse; and in those which 
close the volume, “ Every-Day Glory,” 
* One and Forever,” “Two Worlds Made 
One,” there is food for the earnest religious 
heart which will cheer and invigorate it. 
Mr. Clark has seized a most felicitous 
series of subjects for 
and his book deserves a liberal sale. It is 
oe and vivacious, yet candid, earnest, 

and admonitory; instructive and even 
entertaining, yet fervent with spiritual 
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The interest with which this production 
of the combined brains of two well-known 
writers has been received while published 
in a serial form, has induced its appear- 
ance in the present complete volume. It 
Se seasense WEE cles qENATNGP er ye 
ability. 

Liypa TRESSELL. ATale. By 
the author of “ Nina Bala the 8: 
go Raden of Pangea” viet Prien in payee 

cen 


Att For Greep. A Novel. 
By tho Baronces Blaze de Rersy. Price, 


The above works from the ‘press of 
Messrs. Littell & Gay, of Boston, formerly 
ran through the pages of that excellent 
eclectic, Littell’s Living Age. They are 
esteemed worthy of f separate covers. 


Dovsty Fase, By Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens. Author of y. vahion _ 
Famine,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price, $i . 
Mrs. Stephens is an expert novelist. 

She knows much of the inner and outer 

life of humanity. In reading her works 

one would think her experience had been 
involved in the meshes she so ingeniously 
weaves. “‘ Doubly False” is deeply crim- 
inal, yet not too deeply so for real life. 

The spoiler and the spoiled are the themes 

she has chosen to describe, and her vivid 

pen has done the work with a forceful em- 

phasis. 


Tae ADVENTURES oF OLIVER 
Twist ; also “ Pictures from Italy,” and 
“American Notes” for General 
lation. By Charles Dickens. 


1 Cireu 
With Ten 

Tilustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Price, $1 50. 

This is a cheap volume of the tasteful 
Charles Dickens’ Edition. The publishers 
certainly do the liberal thing for the read- 
ing public in this edition. The fearful 
scenes of Oliver Twist, the sprightly de- 
lineations of Italian life, and the semi- 
splenetic sketches of America, constitute 
a plethoric little volume, yet printed in 
good type and on excellent paper. 


Ho.iays at Rosretanps.—A 
nel to Elsie Dinsmore. New York: 
mw Dodd. Price, $1 25. 


The carefully-written story of Elsie 
Dinsmore has its counterpart in “ Holi- 
days at Roselands."”” No book can be more 
acceptable to the healthy juvenile mind. 
The moral principles inculcated are ex- 
cellent and the style exceedingly attrac- 
tive. Elsie's joys and sorrows, excepting 
a little exaggeration, are described with 
life-like accuracy; besides, the story 
loses nothing by its connection with the 
sunny South and slavery. 


Gorne To JERICHO; or. Sketches 
of Travel in Spain and the East. 
John os he New bigs, &. aod 

Francisco: A. Roman & Co. 
$1 7%. 
An exceedingly pleasant book this for one 


and enough of sprightly incident to render 
it agreeable. 

The portraitures of Spanish and Egyptian 
life are frank and natural; there is evi- 
dently no attempt on the part of the writer 


religious analysis, | th. 
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ety! 
year H. Bidwell & Co. oPubtiskorss 
Fulton Street, New York, 


The value of this standard monthly may 
be inferred when we state that it has 
reached its sixty-third volume without a 
break! Besides the best current English 
serial literature, the Hclectic gives frequent 
fine steel-plate engravings, of a high order 
of merit. 


Tar Farm anp GARDEN is 
an wunpretending monthly of 32 octavo 
pages, at $1 a year, published by James 
R. Jacobs & Co., in Clinton, 8. C. 

We are glad to notice every attempt to 
improve the agriculture of the South. 
Hitherto, journals of this class have not 
been largely patronized, but now, more 
than formerly, they will be needed. The 
agricultural resources of the South have 
scarcely been touched. Let knowledge go 
forth; then let the plow and the hoe do 
their work. 


Tae Lapres’ Reposirory: a 
Universalist Monthly aie for a 
Home Circle. Large oc Term: 

50 a year. Universatist. Publishing 
ouse, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 

This magazine now enters upon its 
fortieth volume. It occupies the same 
relation to the religious society it repre- 
sents that the Ladies’ Repository of Cin- 
cinnati occupies in relation to the Method- 
ist Church in America. It has been edit- 
ed—we think is still edited—by Mrs. Han- 
aford, a lady of high natural ability and 
liberal education. Among its contributors 
are some of the best writers of the Uni- 
versalist denomination. 


Aupgang. ANovel. By Lau- 
ra Preston, author of “In ne: etc. 
New York and San Francisco: A. Ro- 
man & Co. Price, $1 75. 


This is a strong story of Southern life as 
it was before the extinction of slavery. 
What a frnitfal topic for the novelist is of- 
fered in the late dispensation of American 
slavery! The acme of sensationalism in 
literature can be approximated without ex- 
hausting it. 


Tue Spanisu Gipsy. A Poem. 
By By | Goergs ‘Mist, author of “ Adam 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 

Price, $1 50. 

This is a very successful attempt to pro- 
duce in English the cadence of Spanish 
verse. The plot is most romantic, becom- 
ing the scene of its supposed action ; and 
the time—most fertile of pathetic tale— 
when the Moors were being exterminated 
from the peninsula. A Spanish grandee 
loves a beautiful maiden ; their marriage- 
day is fixed; but just before it dawns, a 
gipsy chief escaped from the captivity 
which the Spanish law imposed upon his 
race, appears before the lady and claims 
her as his child, many years before lost 
from his band. She yields to his author- 
ity and leaves the palace of the Spaniard 
to share her wandering father’s lot. 

On his return from an expedition against 
the Moors, expecting to take his bride, the 
nobleman is deeply grieved by her flight. 
A few loving words, written in the hurry of 
Fedalma’s departure, explain all. He fol- 
lows the gipsy band, discovers Fedalma, 
and having no other alternative in his 
great passion, he joins the company, relin- 
quishing his titles and name. Soon after- 
ward, discovering that the Zincalo chief 
had pledged his men to aid the Moors, and 
had in a sudden attack slain several Span- 
ish noblemen, the new proselyte in anger 
tabs the chief to the heart and aaemine his 
new relation. He is permitted to leave 
the camp, and afterward expiates his brief 


apostasy by a pilgrimage toRome. On his 
way thither he visits the African coast, 
where Fedalma, as successor of her father, 
has retired with her band. Their meeting 
and farewell is depicted in affecting terms, 
and closes the poem. This work merits 
the approval of the most critical for its 
true poetic sentiment and excellence of 
metrical construction. 


Tae Book or EvERGREENS. 
A Practical Treatise on the Coniferm, or 
Cone-bearing Plants. By Josiah —, 
Member of the Academy of Natu 
Sciences of Philadel hia. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. Cloth. ce, $3. 
So important a plan has the evergreen 

family held in the estimation of horticul- 
turists for its ornamental uses, that we 
wonder that no special treatise had not 
long ago been written on it. However, 
the niche is filled at last by Mr. Hoopes’ 
work. Though more particularly adapted 
to the instruction of American gardeners, 
it is fruitful in suggestion to those of other 
nations where ornamental horticulture is 
practiced. 

The volume is equally adapted to the ex- 
perionced man and the novice, such terms 
being used as render the different species 
of Conifers easily understood by all. A 
work of 435 pages, it covers about all the 
known species of evergreens, giving prac- 
tical directions on the propagation and 
growth of each. To the botanist it offers 
an extensive field for investigation in one 
of the most interesting of the vegetable 
families, The illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful. 


Book or Summer Resorts, 
~~ lainin, ne Where to Find Them, How 
to Find Them, and their especial advan- 
nerith details of Time-Tables and 

ces, A complete Guide for the Sum- 

mer Tourist, with maps and illustrations. 

So ey by Charles H. Sweetser, Author 

f the “ Guide to the Northwest," and 

Editor of the New York Bvening Mail. 

New York: Hvening Mail office. 

Now that we are in the high tide of sum- 
mer, when our cities smoke, fame, and 
swelter under the fiery sun, the very men- 
tion of a book like the above is refreshing. 
A summer resort at this season means re- 
tirement from the dust and sweat of busi- 
ness, rambles by the cool water side, or in 
the grateful forest shade, delightful baths 
in the crested sea-waves, noontide dreams 
on the vine-embowered veranda. Mr. 
Sweetser’s book supplies a want experi- 
enced by all tourists who would visit those 
places which offer the strongest rural at- 
tractions. He has appreciated the prac- 
tical “ issues” of summer trips and “‘ stays,” 
and furnished those important items which 
touch the pocket as well as the eyes and 
palate. All the important places within 
ready reach of New York are described 
with reference to hotel accommodations, 
scenery, and general advantages. The 
advice with respect to round trips is valu- 
able, as well as the interesting items of 
geographical and historical information 
given in connection with many places that 
are as famed for their past as for their 
present. The volume is conveniently bound 
for the pocket, and should meet with the 
approbation of the traveling public. 


Barnasy Rupee and Harp 
Tres. So With Ten 
Boston: Ticknor and 

Fields. Price, $1 50. 

“Here's variety enough for any man.” 
Two of Dickens’ stories in one volume !— 
The Charles Dickens’ Edition, too! In the 
SIO, Tow, seta Wile te epteees te 48 tis 








Tae Extements or AGrIcUr- 
tore: A Book for Y¥: 


vised edition. 18m0,_ pp 


254. 
st. return 1 25. Py 
haat at tht 8 office. m6 J 
We have here one of the best works yet 
published on agriculture in America. It 
is simple, yet scientific; it is practical, 
though profound. All the different soils 
and fertilizers are described, and their 
constituents plainly stated. The varieties 
of farm crops, together with their cultiva- 
tion, are described at some length. All the 
processes and advantages of thorough 
under-draining are given. Various agri- 
cultural implements are also described, 
and almost everything the young farmer 
needs to know in regard to the treatment 
of soils, the uses of fertilizers, the nature 
of seeds and plants, are given in the plain- 
est language. We think a universal dis- 
tribution of this work throughout our 
country would be a great public benefit. 
Our only object in recommending it so 
highly and urging it upon our people, is 
for the good it is well calculated to do in 
the line of agriculture. 


Waar SuHatt We Eat? A 
Manual for Housekeepers, comprising a 
** Bill of Fare for B t, Dinner, and 
pe for every day in ibe year, with an 

mdix containing “~¢ * for Pickles 
Td Sauces, 12mo, p} oe = 
iin. Price, $1. New 
nam & Son. 


We are not favored with the name of the 
author, but the names of the publishers 
are a guarantee that this new cookery book 
is not all trash. Not being experimental 
cooks, and wife not having tested the 
merits of the work, we can say little more 
than to express our belief that young 
housekeepers all, and some elderly ones, 
may find it to their interest to read this 
book. It is not like the one we ourselves 
publish, devoted to the herbivorous, gram- 
inivorous, and vegetarian interests; but 
this recommends a mixed diet of fish, flesh, 


cond td, 


ork: 


‘and fowl; or we should say, gives explicit 


directions for their preparation for the 
table, rather than recommends any particu- 
lar diet. 

Wecopyasingle paragraph. In roference 
to a good breakfast the author says: “In 
a chilly climate like America, wine is a 
mistake, even with French cookery; if 
strong, it diminishes business quickness ; 
if weak, it imparts no warmth,” etc. 
Farther on: “* Fruit is a good digester, so 
is cranberry jam.” But if we were to com- 
mence Ynaking quotations, we should not 
know where to stop. The book is hand- 
somely gotten up, as aré all those with the 
Messrs. Putnam's imprint. 


Excerstiorn Montuty Maaa- 
ZINE, ype cay ° the , we: of the 


Race. Large 2S $2 50 
ayear. New York: imated & We wood. 


A handsome initial number, on good 
type, clean white paper, and very well 
printed. What amount of talent and enter- 
prise may be put into the work we have 
no means of judging; but if kept up to the 
standard of this first number, it will be 
both cheap and good. 


A Monthly 
of the Use- 
a Leg te 


E. Steiger, N 
Y Mahone 50 cents 


Tur WorkKsHop. 
Journal devoted toy 
7 Arts. —s 


You. Publisher.” 
specimen 


i <al ante illustrated monthly 
is before us, and well maintains the high 
excellence exhibited by the first issue, 
The designs for carving are both practical 
and beautiful, and the accompanying letter- 
press is instructive. 





Five Hunprep anp SEvren 

MECHANICAL MovEMENTS, em all 
those which are most fupertent, * * 
and including many Movements never 
before publ: and several which have 
. recently come into use. 


A most suggestive and useful little book. 
The desire its perusal begets in us is to 
try our hand—mind—at invention; and 
we verily belieye this interesting work 
will stimulate many readers, young and 
old, to the study of mechanical principles, 
and serve to set the world ahead in this 
direction. Give a copy to your boys; set 
them to whittling, boring, drilling, ham- 
mering, and inventing. It will prove 
most interesting and useful. We commend 
the enterprising publishers for the very 
handsome manner in which they have 
brought out the book. 


ILLUMINATED TEMPERANCE 


Carps. A new series of Ten Lithograph 
Temperance Cards, with Short Verses, 
bessneny illustrated, and printed — 
a admirably adapted to — 
Schools, Bands of Hope, ‘ood 
other "yavenile Temperance Organiza- 
tions. They are the most attractive little 
Cards of the kind ever published, and 
should be placed in the hands of every 
child in the land. Price, 40 cents per 
pack of ten Y cabda, in neat envelope; $4 
r dozen packs. Address, J. N. Stearns, 
72 William St., New York, or this office. 


These beautiful little “ tokons”’ will en- 
courage the recipients to keep their 
pledges and live temperate lives. Circulate 
them. 


Tue Usre or Tosacco, and 
the Evils, Physical, Mental, Moral, and 
Social, resultin, therefrom. By John 
H. Griscom, MD. 1 Smo, pp. 37. Mus- 

lin, 50 cents ; no 25 cents. New 

York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


Another blast against the weed. Dr. 
Griscom is an old practitioner of many 
years’ standing in New York — twenty 
years in the New York Hospital—and his 
large practice among the victims of the 
habit enables him to speak understand- 
ingly on this subject. Our own views are 
already well known, having published, a 
few years ago, prize essays, for which hun- 
dreds of dollars were paid to the writers, 
and of which many thousands of copies 
were circulated. Still, the habit seems to 
be increasing; and though not discourag- 
ed, knowing ourselves to be in the right, 
we rejoice at every new effort in the direc- 
tion of enlightening the public mind on 
the subject. The little book may be wise- 
ly placed in the hands of those not yet con- 
taminated, who will inevitably be more or 
less tempted. When, for instance, many 
of the clergy and p 
and nearly all politicians, and certain ais- 
tinguished generals indulge in the weed, 
it is not surprising that green boys, who 
are ambitious to become men, should fall 
into the same nasty ways. Buy the little 
book, and distribute it where it may do 
good, and save the otherwise poor weak 
“7 perverts.” 

“THE Goop Man's Legacy,” 
a sermon by Dr. Samuel Osgood, occa- 
sioned by the death of Dr. Richard Rothe, 
of Heidelberg, has been published by S. R. 
Wells, of this city. Of Dr. Rothe some 
account was given not long since in this 
journal. He was one of the most able 
thinkers of modern Germany, and such 
was the geniality of his spirit and the 
beauty of his life, that he was, like Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, beloved and reverenced 
by men of all varieties of religious belief. 
“ ” is 

HF Ete ipa 
but satisfactory analysis.—. Post. 
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Tue ny or. Human Iy- 
CREASE; Or, an eee J a Allen, 
a , 
ae, gd Pasa By me. "New York 
supplied by 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 
This pamphlet is ably written, and must 
attract a good deal of attention among 
thinkers. The author attempts to show 
why the native population of some por- 
tions of the United States is falling off, and 
why the descendants of large families have 
comparatively few children. The law of 
temperament is also explained as affecting 
this question. Evidently a change must 
take place in the physical training and 
condition of the American people, if they 
would not be supplanted by the fresh im- 
portations from abroad. The treatise may 
be ordered from this office. Price, 50 cts. 


Tue Resources or Mis- 
socrt. By Sylvester Waterhouse, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Octavo pamphlet. Pp. 64. 
Price, 50 cente. Address the author. 

A brief statement of the agricultural, 
mineral, and other resources of one of the 
most promising States in the Union. 

Messrs. Santee & Wheat, of Rolla, Mo., 
have also published a small pamphlet with 
map, all about Missouri, sent gratis, on 
receipt of stamps. ——- 


New Music.—Messrs. Root 
& Cady, of Chicago, send us the following: 
“'L’Opera dans le Salon,” a brilliant series 
of fantasias for the piano, by Robert Gold- 
beck, of which “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
and “Ernani” are delightful exponents. 
Price, 6&0 cents cach. “ The Spring at the 
Foot of the Hill,” song and chorus, by J. 
P. Webster. 50 cents. 


To Mr. Freperick Biume, 
of New York, we make acknowledgment 
for, ** The Excelsior Music Book,” for all 
single instruments, No. 22. Price, 15 cents. 
“Viviani’s Silver Trumpets,” a march. 
Price, 40 cents. ‘‘Champagne Charlie,” a 
galop, from the Musical Casket. 20 cents. 
“ Say to Him,” from Offenbach's La Grande 
Duchesse. 40 cents. “ Viennese Sugar- 
Plums,” by Johann Strauss. 40 cents. 


Goop News. “A CuHEEr- 
rou CUmnistiantrr” and a “ Rosust 
Farrn.”’—The prospectus for a new 
monthly magazine is issued by Messrs. 
Wrwxoor & Son, 108 Fulton Street, New 
York, announcing a new magazine with 
these features, a “ Cheerful Christianity” 
and a “Robust Faith.” We like this. 
It evinces life, vigor, and spiritual virility. 
The world will have no more long-faced, 
down-cast, desponding, dyspeptic, cold, 
repulsive, dead religion. It wants, de- 


mands, and must have the kind which | 


animates, encourages, lifts up, and begets 
hope, courage, and a spirit to do the will 
of God. The Church is to be made radiant 
with joyous godliness, and not sepulchral 
with fear, sadness, and sorrow. The new 
magazine will represent the Reformed 
(the word “ Dutch” is omitted) Church, 
and will be published at $2 50 a year. 
qotnee numbers supplied at 20 cents. 

e predict—as we heart! ly wish—the best 
success for ‘‘ Goop News.” 


Tne American Srock Jour- 
NAL, one of the most enterprising of our 
rural monthlies, has been removed from 
Gum Tree to Parkersburg, Chester County, 
Pa. Persons interested in the improve- 
ment of our domestic animals should read 
this excellent journal. Messrs. Borgr & 
Co. are the publishers, and the terms are 
only $1 a year. 

A Practical GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW 
Lanevaer, for Schools and Colleges. By 
B. Felsenthal, Ph. D. Cloth, $1 15. 











Tue following publications 
have been recently received from Messrs. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia: 

Wreck or tHe Gotpen Marr. By 
Charles Dickens. Paper. Price, % cts. 

Tue Pic-nic Parers. Complete. By 
Charles Dickens. Paper. Price, 50 cts. 

Perms or Eneusn Prisoners. By 
Charles Dickens. Price, 25 cts. 

A Hovse ro Ler. By Charles Dickens, 
Price, 25 cts. 

PEvERIL oF THE PEAK. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Complete in one volume. Price, 
20 cts. 

Quentrixy DuRWARD. 
Scott. Price, 20 cts. 

Fortunes or NIGEL. 
Scott. Price, 20 cts. 

St. Ronan’s Weir. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price, 2 cts. 

Tue Great ImpeacHMENT and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States. Illustrated with portraits of the 
principal personages interested in its man- 
agement. Price, 50 cents. 


By Sir Walter 


By Sir Walter 


Tourists’ GuIDE TO THE 
Uprer Mississtrr1 River. By J. Distur- 
nell.—A very handy pocket compilation, 
with maps, railways, tables of distances, 
hotels, etc. ; is handsomely got up, in flex- 
ible covers, and sells at 75 centa. It is the 
promise or outline of something great, 
which must speedily follow, to supply the 
wants of tourista in that enchanting coun- 
try. 

Srerroscopic VIEWS OF 
Freer’s Guen, at Watkins, N. Y. Mr. 
G. F. Gates publishes a series of the most 
remarkable views of this wonderfully 
romantic place, consisting of rocky ar- 
cades, galleries, and grottoes; amphi- 
theaters, and subterranean passages; the 
grandness and magnificence of which are 
said to be beyond description. There are 
twenty-four mounted views, and they sell 
at $5 for the set. 

GRANT AND CoLFax. Messrs. 
T. B. Peterson & Brother, Philadelphia, 
are publishing in several styles of binding 
the lives of these candidates for Presiden- 
tial honors. Of course, many sweet words 
are said—as in all partisan biographies— 
and must prove encouraging to young 
Americans who aspire to positions of use- 
fulness and honor. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1. For sale here and everywhere. 


Parr XIII. (May) of “Rovrt- 
LEDGE’s ILLUSTRATED History or Man, 
in all Countries of the World,” is at hand. 


| The Camma, the Mpongivé, the Fans, with 


very interesting narratives of elephant and 
gorilla hunting, the Krumen, and the Fanti, 
are among the African tribes described and 
illustrated. This elaborate work is in- 
dispensable to the ethnologist. 


New Mvusic.—We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the following pieces of 
new music from Mr. Frepericx Biume, 
No. 1125 Broadway, New York: “‘ Cham- 
pagne Charlie,” Galop; “La Grande 
Duchesse,”* Waltz; “Sword of my Fa- 
ther,” song from the Grande Duchesse. 
30 cents each. Send stamp to Mr. Blame 
for catalogue of popular music, with prices. 


Famity Prayers ror Foun WreEks. 
Edited by John Hall, D.D. Cloth, $1 15. 

Tue Mecuantcs’ Toor-Boox ; with Prac- 
tical Directions for the Use of Machinists, 
Iron-Workers, etc. By W. B. Harrison. 
Diustrated. Cloth, $2 75. 

Sunpar-Scnoot Hanpspooxk: a Com- 
pendiam for Pastors, Superintendents, 
Teachers, etc. By E. House. Cloth, $1 50. 


a 





Eo our Eorcespondents. 





A Cuance or Heart.—Can 
a child be so brought up and trained by 
virtnous parents as to make its change of 
heart or conversion unnecessary? or, in 
— words, is that the religion of na- 
ure 


Ans. Man is endowed by the Creator 
with faculties which render him a reli- 
gious being; he may, therefore, be said to 
inherit a disposition to worship. Aside 
from our phrenological deductions, we 
find all mankind, no matter how barba- 
rous or how low in the scale of develop- 
ment, with some form of religion. Indeed, 
there are no tribes on the face of the earth 
without it. Even the South Sea Island 
cannibals, the Hottentots, and the Esqui- 
maux are religious. Is not this evidence 
enough? Looked at from a phrenological 
point of view, we find all men—save idiots 
—with the organs of Veneration, Hope, 
Spirituality, and C i or- 
gans not to be found in any other created 
being. Nor are there any other beings on 
earth who recognize a God. Man alone 
is blessed with faculties which take cog- 
nizance of a supreme creative power. So 
far, then, it must be conceded that man és 
religious by nature. But natural religion, 
which may be the miserable superstition of 
the heathen, or the cold, lifeless philosophy 
of the skeptic, is very different from the re- 
vealed religion of the Scriptures and the liv- 
ing, spiritual religion of Christ. And now 
to the question. No; a child may be ever 
so perfect in organization, have all the 
organs of body and faculties of mind, and 
yet need the regenerating influences of the 
Holy Ghost—a change of heart—in order 
to become a child of grace, “joint heir 
with Christ,” who lived and died as an 
example for us. Man has a threefold na- 
ture, namely, the animal, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual. Without conversion 
or a “change of heart’ he remains on a 
plane delow the highest. By a “ change 
of heart” he becomes, as it were, spirit- 
ually illuminated, and awakened to a 
higher sense than intellect or reason can 
ever reach. He becomes en rapport with 
angels and with God. Yet this conversion 
or spiritual illumination is not abnormal 
or miraculous; it is simply the earnest 
aspiration of the soul for its Father and its 
God, and the reception of the truth by the 
spiritual faculty; it is the coming home 
of the soul to its spiritual fountain, the 
triumph of the religious feelings over the 
sensual and animal. It is natural, and yet 
supernatural. It is the thing man was 
made to do, yet which he is too strongly 
inclined not to do, without the illuminat- 
ing grace of God and his truth. Yet this 
grace and truth are his by birthright as a 
son of God; and when, like the prodigal, 
he resolves to “ arise and go to his Father,” 
lo! He meets him half way and gives him 
the “renewing of his mind” by the Di- 
vine Spirit, and then he is ‘‘ born again,” 
“created anew in Christ Jesus.” 


Spreirvatism.—Is modern 
Spiritualism in harmony with the Bible? 
Ans. There are several kinds of Spiritu- 
alists. Some claim to be religious, and to 
accept Christ in an orthodox way; others 
—and we think the majority—regard the 





the Bible and Spiritualism, and so find out 
for yourself whether or not they harmo- 
nize. 





TRAVELERS’ GuipE-Booxs.— 
In Europe, travelers are furnished with 
guide-books for city and country, with 
every species of detailed information need- 
ed by a stranger. What can be more com- 
plete than the plump and portable volumes, 
Guide-Books of Scotland, of Ireland, of 
England, etc., and so of the German States ? 
In America we have nothing so perfect. 
Here are the titles, with prices, of the best 





we have. And they all need revising every 
year, to keep pace with the changes and 
— ly taking place. 
bein a Guid b ‘allway. Steambost 
ng a Guide, "os wa team) 
a8 Cities, Towns, Battle- 
Ficlds Vraterfalls, Moun Rivers, 
Lakes, Hunting and Fishing Grounds. 
Watering Places, Summer Resorts, and all 


Scenes and Objects of Importance and 
Interest in the United States and British 
ward Hall. 


Seccpnaniid to ae oy Tak pune. f th 
ccompan y Maps o of the 
San be the cipal Rivers. Limp 
cloth. 


Hanv-Boox or NoRTHERN TRAVEL ; con- 
taining an account of the principal Water- 
ing Places and Summer Resorts, including 


N Trenton Falls, White Mountains, 
Lake Su 7. etc. ga aed Maps. 
1 vol., 1 - Limp clot 

sientiken or TRAVEL ; 


taining a omens account of all the dities 
and Towns in the Southern States. Ilus- 
— with Maps. 1 vol., 12mo. Limp 


Bacon's Daeeerae, i. so oF 


re nd Sati tistical information’ 


London Edition. 


“aeaies “a which we can send by post, 
there are Railway Guides, which may be 
obtained at all the stations. What we 
really need is a series of handy guide-books 
for the East, the West, the North, and the 
South. Who will get them up? 


Apvic—E anp Lone LIFE 
Wantev.—For the stamps inclosed will 
you please send two of your illustra’ 

some 


from the surrounding am 
apt to think im; ts. I some- 
times feel so wicked that I feel almost like 


ving up in d ; then, at other times, 

am enco May God ae ve you to 
gre me good advice fom your abundant 

ledge and experience. 

Have the parents of this youth per- 
formed their whole duty to him in the way 
of fitting him to resist the temptations that 
beset all boys and girls? If so, would he 
come to us with appeals for help? Alas! 
we fear too many parents permit their chil- 
dren to grow up in such total ignorance 
that they fall an easy prey to passion, 
appetite, avarice, the quacks, and other 
“ besetting sins.” Let them consider their 
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Publisher's Department. 


730—Ovr Post-Orrice Box 
—13%.—In future it will be safer for us, 
and more convenient for the postmaster 
here, if correspondents will add our Post- 
Office Box to our address, thus: 
8. R. WELLS, 
P. O. Box 730, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

By observing this request it will expe- 
dite the delivery of letters and prevent 
accidents. If “private,” say so. 

We have occupied the same box many 
years, and hope to occupy it many more. 

It is curious to notice the numerous 
errors committed by our fifty thousand 
correspondents, who write from all over 
the world. For example, letters continue 
to reach us addressed to Fowler & Wells, 
Phrenologists, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassan 
Street, New York, where we held forth 
twenty years ago; Fowler & Wells, Phre- 
nologists, at 308 Broadway, New York, 
which we vacated several years ago. 
Others address us, Wells & Fowler, Phre- 
nologists, New York; 8. R. Fowler & 
Wells, Purenotoey Journat; L. 8. 
Wells & Fowler, Parrnotocicat Jour- 
NAL Office, New York; Wells & Co., New 
York, Phrenology Publishers, Broadway, 
U. 8. A.; Office Phrenological Cabinet, 
New York; PHreno.ioeicat Journat Of- 
fice, New York; Publishers of “ New 
Physiognomy,”’ New York; and so to an 
indefinite extent in variation. But if the 
words Phrenology or Physiognomy ap- 
pear on the envelope, there is little doubt 
as to where the letter is to be sent. We 
are addressed in this way to Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, London, Liverpool, etc., 
and after weeks’ and months’ delay the let- 
ters are finally sent to 389 Broadway, New 
York. One letter, posted for us at Mexico, 
Oswego County, N. Y., was first sent to 
Mexico, thence to China, India, England, 
and, after nearly two years’ pilgrimage 
around the world, was safely delivered to 
us in New York, with its inclosure, sub- 
scription money for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. This error was caused by the 
post-office clerk putting the letter into the 
wrong bag. 

Box 780, New York, will, we trust, catch 
all letters intended for this office. 


“Wirt it Pay ?” — There 
are several persons engaged in selling 
“New Physiognomy”—$5—who do noth- 
ing else. Others sell the “ Hand Book— 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, and How to do Business”—$2 25— 
exclusively. Still others confine their ef- 
forts to our People’s Pictorial Edition of 
“Esop’s Fables” —$i—and its companion 
volume, Pope’s “ Essay on Man”—$1. Oth- 
ers take a general assortment, comprising 
all the books in our list, and sell without 
restriction as to territory. Each of these 
dowell. One can do better with one thing; 





"is regarded by 
many as a luxury, and is prized according- 





ly, while the Hand Book is looked upon as 
a necessity. And they go well together. 
But all our publications have “ utility” for 
their motto, hence their popularity among 
the self-relying and self-helpful people. 
Encouragement is a prominent character- 
istic in our books, and the reader is “ fired 
up” with energy to do something in the 
world worthy of himself. 

Yes, it will * pay” to sell good books—it 
will pay the seller, and the buyer. Hence 
we advise men and women, not now prof- 
étably occupied, to try this new work. 
Teachers and students, during vacations, 
may make a good thing of it. The harvest 
will soon be over, and “‘ something to do” 
will be sought by many. This is an open, 
an available field to the active, enterpris- 
ing, reformatory men and women, “It 
will pay.” coo 


“On Triat.” Snort Term 
Civuss.—We are now giving ten copies of 
the JouRNAL six months for $10. The ob- 
ject is to permit the friends of the cause to 
place the Journat in the hands of many 
who have not hitherto been readers. Vol- 
ume 48 commenced with the July number, 
and terminates with the December number, 
running half a year, in clubs of ten, at only 
a dollar each! Quite a number of short 
term, “trial” clubs are coming in. It is 
believed that these trial subscribers, when 
once interested in the study, will continue 
it. Friends may greatly advance the good 
work by getting their neighbors, shop- 
mates, or fellow-students to join them even 
in a half year’s club. 


Back Numpers.—To those 
who wish, we can furnish a few complete 
sets of this Journnat, in numbers, from 
January to July—Volume 47—at the regu- 
lar subscription price, viz., $1 50. New 
subscribers who care to have the JouRNAL 
nicely bound in yearly volumes will be glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity. 


“ NewsmMen Have Ir” — 
Nor.— Several correspondents write us 
complaining that they can not procure the 
JOURNAL from newsmen ; that the answer 
is of late, “All sold!’ Now this is not 
our fault—nor is the newsman “ to blame.” 
He orders as many as he expects to sell. 
When the demand increases—sensibly—he 
orders more. If it falls off, he ““ cuts down 
his orders. He can not afford to carry a 
quantity of ‘dead stock.”” We may sug- 
gest a remedy, namely, that the “ would-be 
constant reader” subscribe. He may do it 
direct to this office, or he may request the 
newsmen to serve him regularly. In either 
case there would be no disappointment. 


Tue PresipentiaAL Canpt- 
DATES.—It was our wish to present all the 
candidates, with the platforms of each, in 
this month’s number. But we were ob- 
liged to go to press before the Democratic 
Convention had been held. We shall try 
to serve them all up in the September 
number, with portraits and succinct 
sketches, phrenological and biographical. 

We are not partisan, further than great 
principles require; nor do we open this 
journal to mere party politics. We be- 
lieve in freedom and self-government ; in 
liberty for all; education for all; equal 
rights for all. But our readers know this 
already. Let us wait and take a look at 
the candidates—those who would be our 
servants, or our rulers, and choose whom 
we'll have. cn 


ANOTHER PoRTRAIT OF 
Grant.—The new lithograph of General 
Grant, publishe@ by Messrs. Fabronius, 
Gurney & Son, is an admirable monochro- 





matic portrait. The pose is easy, and the 
expression much softer than most of the 
many lithographs now on sale of the popu- 
lar candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Fa- 
bronius’ rendering on the stone is faithful 
to the fine imperial photograph from which 
he copied. The portrait is for eale at this 
office. Price, $2. 


General Items. 


Goopv Pumps.—We do not 
now refer to those human “* pumps” who 
exhaust your patience by their pertina- 
cious and inexhaustible mental suction— 
who ask more questions in a moment 
than you can answer in an hour—who are 
human “vampires,” and as difficult to 
shake off as a “ horse leech ;” but we refer 
to the excellent water pamp—one of which 
we have in use—and will easily throw 
water four stories high by a little hand- 
work, which gives one the best hodily ex- 
ercise, and is double acting; said to be 
anti-freezing, and is manufactured by 
Messrs. J. D. West & Co., of this tity. 
It is claimed to be one of the best in use. 
The makers have received medals and tes- 
timonials from various sources. 








Tue Missournr Mammoru 
BLACKBERRY.—Messrs. Thompson & My- 
ers, of Brookfield, Linn County, Mo., an- 
nounce the largest variety yet produced. 
They sell plants at $40 a hundred, They 
send descriptive circulars on receipt of 
stamp. -—— 


A Co.iece For Boru Sexes. 
—-In our advertising department will be 
found a brief circular of Urbana (Ohio) 
University—an institution in which a lib- 
eral education may be obtained by Amer- 
ican youth of both sexes. A regular col- 
lege course can there be pursued by young 
ladies as well as by young gentlemen, with 
equal advantages as to graduating. The 
standard of scholarship aimed at is high 
and meritorious. —— 


Give Goop Books to Bap 
Men.—A worthy New Yorker, on looking 
into one of our State prisons, found the 
inmates in a worse condition than is gen- 
erally supposed. Besides being over- 
worked—earning for the State several 
thousands of dollars more than their en- 
tire expenses—they are kept on poor food, 
are poorly clad, and not properly bathed, 
aired, or instructed. Indeed, this visitor 
was most profoundly impressed that the 
poor criminals were being fitted for a life 
lower than ever by the treatment received 
while in prison. He found the prisoners 
almost destitute of good books, with mind 
and morals sluggish and low. Little or 
no attention is given to their education, 
and in years of confinement they lose 
what little they had previously acquired. 
We will not now specify the particular 
prison referred to, but shall venture to call 
the attention of the proper authorities to 
this inexcusable, nay, this wicked neglect. 

To correct the evil, in at least one re- 
spect, this generous citizen gave an order 
at once for the worth of one hundred and 
fifty dollars in good books, to be carefully 
selected for the use of the prison-bound 
unfortunates—a donation, we might say, 
to the §tate, which we filled. 

One object of imprisonment is correc- 
tion, and “correction” implies improve- 
ment. It is possible to work, whip, and 
punish one’s life out of him when we have 
him within high walls and iron grates. 
But is it humane? Is it wise? Is it Chris- 
tian? Would it not be every way better 





to put the prisoner in the way of penitence 
and pardon? If he be so changed, so edu- 
cated, and so improved as to become eelf- 
regulating and self-supporting, we have 
made a citizen instead of developing a 
demon. In short, is it not the dnty of the 
more fortunate to render such aid as they 
may to improve the criminal? Let us see 
to it that our prisons, asylums, hospitals, 
and reformatories are made what they pro- 
fess to be—schools and training academies 
instead of places of methodical torture. 


Cory Your Lerrers.—In 
all commercial houses large and expensive 
copying presses are used. Indeed, they 
are considered indispensable. But many 
persons not so situated that they can have 
the use of such a “‘ prees,"’ may, neverthe- 
less, wish to retain copies of their MS., 
and yet not be able to afford time to write 
out a duplicate copy. For the use of this 
class, and for those who are on the wing, 
traveling much of the time, a most con- 
venient invention has been made for the 
purpose. It is called How's Patent Port- 
able India Rubber Copying Press, and it is 
advertised on one of the margins of the 
JOURNAL cover. We have seen the work 
it performs, and believe it will prove a 
real convenience to those using it. 


Someruinc Sweer. — This 
term—sweet—is often applied to flowers, 
fruits, babies, kisses, sweethearts, and so 
forth. We use the term according to its 
proper meaning when we apply it to the 
article sent us by our friend and patron, 
Mr. H. E. Smuon, of Bloom, Ohio. It came 
in a nice little box, all the way by express, 
and it was real, sweet MAPLE sUGAR. Wife 
and the girls speak well of that young 
man, and one of them wonders if he is 
married ! — 


STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 
—We had our annaal present in the joyous 
month of June, namely, a basket of the 
most beautiful, and, at the same time, the 
most delicious, strawberries we have ever 
seen, from the grounds of our excellent 
friend, Mr. George H. Hite, of Morrisania, 
Westchester Co., New York. 

Mr. Hite grows several varieties of the 
choicest sorts, seedlings of his own origin- 
ating. The variety before us has been 
tested for four years. It isa pistillate, and 
the flavor much like that of the celebrated 
Hovey. Itis large and very prolific. It is 
also a very hardy plant. Mr. H. has sold 
a few thousand plants during the past 
year. 

We are promised from this artist-fruit- 
culturist an essay on the strawberry, either 
for publication in the PHRENotoeicaL 
JouRNAL, or in pamphlet form. That Mr. 
H. understands the production of fruits and 
plants in their highest degree of perfec- 
tion, we think can be made evident to all 
who examine his theory and observe his 
practice. But more on this subject at 
another time. Our mouth waters as we re- 
eall the luxury of the delicious and health- 
ful fruit. — 


Cc. O. D. Conuzecr on De- 
Livery.—The plan wsaally adopted by our 
book agents, who buy to sell again, is to 
remit a P. O. order or a bank check, say 
25 per cent. of the amount in advance, and 
then, on receipt of the books, pay the 
balance to the express company, taking 
their receipt for the same. By this mode 
both the agent and the principal are sure 
of immediate attention and no risks. We 
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Mr. F. T. Perris, merchant, 
of the house of George Cronyn & Co., of 
Salt Lake City, places us under obligations 
for a very beautiful specimen of petrified 
wood—pine—out of a tree more than one 
hundred feet long, obtained in the cele- 
brated Weber Valley, in Utah Territory. 

petrifaction is one of the most perfect 
specimens we have ever seen, and will 
form a part of our large collection of 
curiosities. 

Taz New Yorx Mepicat 
Cottecz ron Women.—We congratulate 
the lady managers on their recent great 
achievements. It shows what well-directed 
efforts, combined with plack and persever- 
ance, can do. They have recently pur- 
chased a property in the heart of this city 
worth forty thousand dollars, which is to 
be the local habitation of the College. Till 
now it has been a portable concern, work- 
ing in hired halls without any fixed home 
of its own. In future it will lift up its 
dignified head and stand erect and on a 
level with the best State institutions. 

The splendid mansion on the corner of 
Twelfth Street and Second Avenue, built 
for Mr. MclIivaine, is now the settled head- 
quarters of our lady students—the aspiring 
followers of “ Esculapius.” Here learned 
professors will teach Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, and all that is taught in the best 
medical schools. The next term com- 
mences Monday, Nov. 2d, and continues 
twenty weeks. 

Announcements are now ready, giving full 
particulars as to time, terms, and condi- 
tions. These announcements will be freely 
sent to all who wish to participate as 
students, donors, or helpers, on receipt of 
two or three stamps with which to prepay 
postage. For these and for other informa- 
tion address the Dean, any of the Lady 
Managers, or Mie. Charlotte F. Wells, 
Secretary, Box 730, New York. 

It is now confidently believed that the 
good work will steadily progress; that 
donations from our liberal-hearv4 citizens 
will permanently endow chairs aud pro- 
feesorships, furnish all the necessary apoa- 
ratus for the laboratories, etc., to place the 
College at once on a perfectly independent 
footing. Here is a chance for our rich men 
to place their name on the roll of honor 
and philanthropy. —— 

Tux Srivpson Street Pen | 
is enjoying a great ran just now; having | 
been very extensively advertised, “ every- 
body” wants to try it. That it has real 
merits we do believe, and that it will secure 
for itself general adoption we have no 
doubt. With the fountain holder, it serves 
to economize time, and prevents those 


breaks in mental action caused by frequent | 


“dipping.” Several sorts are made of dif- 
ferent degrees of fineness, and every one's 
hand may therefore be suited. 


Mustc Tracutne.—The time 
was when instrumental music was regarded 
as a special accomplishment. There were 
comparatively few who mastered it. But 
the time now és when a knowledge of music 
is, or should be, a part of every one’s edu- 
cation. We refer to the younger portion 
of society, who have all the facilities within 
easy reach. The piano, melodeon, organ, 
or harp is a part of the household furniture 
of all who can afford one or the other, and 


universally acceptable than this? We grant 
there is a difference in the ability to learn, 
as well as in the ability to perform. But 
all who are not imbecile, or who have not 
some constitutional infirmity, may learn 
music as well as they can learn to read or 
to talk. One will surpass another in skill 
as in other things; but aWZ well-organized 
girls and boys may learn and should learn 
music. One of our most capable and suc- 
cessful private teachers is Mrs. Mary 
Marcus, 745 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
This lady is a thorough classical scholar, 
and earns the reputation she enjoys. 


Homeropatuic Mutvat Lire 
INsuURANCE ComMPANY, 231 Broadway, New 
York. D. D. T. Marshall, President ; James 
Cushing, Jr., Vice-President; ElizurWright, 
Consulting Actuary ; Edward A. Stansbury, 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 aline.)} 





Tue Hyerrn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


$25 Ape.rut Street, BRooktyn. 








Secretary; A. Halsey Plummer, Assistant 
Secretary ; Stewart L. Woodford, Counsel ; 
A. Cooke Hull, M.D., Medical Director; 
E. M. Kellogg, M.D., J. W. Mitchell, M.D., 
Medical Examiners. 

Is it a fact that those who are treated 
homeopathically can be safely insured at a 
lower rate than those treated by other 
methods ? 

This is what the company claim. If any 
of our readers are curious to look into the 
matter, they may obtain full particulars by 
addressing J. W. Mitchell, M.D., as above, 
who will send the printed documents. 


Tae Watter Grape is now 
being offered to the public for the first 
time. Its merits have been thoroughly 
tested, and we believe it has been proved 
to be one of the best varieties. It is a 
cross with the Delaware avd Diana. Both 
of these are native, and hardy as well as 
good varieties ; and the Wa.rer is claim- 
ed to be very much superior to either of 
them. In size and flavor it is said to re- 
semble the Catawba, and ripen earlier than 
the Hartford Prolific, which makes it now 
the earliest good variety known. It con- 
tains sugar enongh to preserve it, and will 
raisin in any dry situation indoors or on 
the vines. It has not been known to mil- 
dew, or the fruit to rot. It was originated 
by Mr. Carwoop, of the firm of Ferris & 
Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with whom 
we have now made arrangements for offer- 
ing the Wa'ter as premium to clubs for 
the ParenotourcaL JournnaL. We offer 
their different numbers at the following 
rates: 

For 5 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$5 Walter grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
| $10, one $5, and one $3 vine. 
| For 90 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines. 
| For 25 new subscribers, at $3 each, two 
| $10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines, or 
any combination of vines to the same 
amount. 

All packages are put up in a careful man- 
ner, and forwarded by express direct from 
the nurseries, and orders are to be filled 
from there in the order in which they are 
received. Those sending clubs at once 
may hope to receive their vines in time to 
plant this antumn. Others will be furnish- 





! 


vocal music is now everywhere taught, in ler 


every church, every Sunday-school, and—it 
should be—in every common school. In- 
deed, music in one or more of its various 
forms enters into every private or public 
entertainment; and what is there in the 





whole realm of mental expression more ! dress this office. 





Hyerentc Cursz, Burrato, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





InstrtuTE of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 





ApvertisE! Apvertise! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and issued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ilinois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Carrier Dove, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REV. A. G. STACY, 

2t. Charlotte, N. C. 





Dr. Jenkins’ Hyerentc In- | Jon 


STITUTION, Binghamton, affords the best 
facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
chronic diseases. A few hygienic boarders 
can be accommodated. Special treatment 
given to ladies by Mrs. Jenkins. Address 
E. 8. JENKINS, M.D., or MRS. L. A. 
JENKINS, M.D., Binghamton, N.Y. tf. 





SpurznEem. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s snperb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
44 size, $1; “carte-le-visite” style, 50 
cents. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN 8. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 





Mvusic—Vocat anv Insrrv- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences. She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy's Church, New e- 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
Eighth Avenue, RS SON AOE SRE 
New York. 





Adbertisements, 


partment mut réach the pudcere by hg 
Ie ofthe month preceding date which 
. BO cents a line, oF $80 & j 
4 
Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GrRanps, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 
Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fimsr 
Granp Prizze—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Finst Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 
Wanrrooms, 
652 BROADWAY. 


att __Practical Homeopathic 
the Diseases of Women an 

Childrens intended for Intelligent Heads 

of Families and Students in , Pe 

By Henry snes, <0. hg! oe. 


Fs . poe 
i WELLS, ‘000 Besson ~1 
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Education and Health. 
DANSVILLE SEMINARY, Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 

H. R. Sanprorp, A.M., Principal. 
Fall Term commences August 24, 1868. 

By its healthy location, fine le eit 
thorough course of study, and able facul 
this Institution offers superior educational 
advantages. 

The Seminary is located within a few 
rods of Dr. Jas. C. Jackson's celebrated 
Water-Cure, ‘“‘ Our Home on the Hillside,” 
the lectures of which students can attend, 
and thus, while pursuing their studies, ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Laws of Health. 

Board and Tuition at reasonable rates. 

Address the Principal. 


Architecture and Building. 
The Carpenter and ge and Element of 
++ Railin With thirty-two Plates. 

‘adel. Just issued. $7. 
"s New Guipg. A Com- 


lete Book of Lines for grea variey of of 


oinery, and age a, 


Design 
Practice of Stair Hailding. the Theory A 
= Ay and caleni: ons a 








BUILDIN 
Builders, ‘pie oe etc. Edited by 


n Bullock. 

Tae Buriper's Pocket ComPanNion, 
containing the Elements of Buildi , Sar- 
veying, and Architecture. By 
Smeaton. $1 _ 50. 

to Youre Ancrrscts, and to 

Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $2. 

Home ror ALL. Gravel by =! a 
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“American School Insti- 


tute,” a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
Founded 1855, 
an To aid all who seek well-qualified 


chers. 
2. a represent teachers who desire 


8. To give parents information of good 
schools. 
4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
at ko 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 
M. J. Youne, Secretary. 
14 Bond St., New York. 


“THE RIGHT rt, FOR THE RIGHT 


Thirteen years’ > trial has proved the 
“ Amer. Scnoon Inst.” a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the first educational 


and business men. 

@ Principals, School Officers, and 
others, shqul examine the ‘ Teachers’ 
Bulletin” whenever they want teachers. 

3 Those who seek positions should 
have the ‘Application Form.” 

' TESTIMONY. 

“I know ~ * Amer. Scuoon Inst.’ to be 
possessed. of the most reliable and extended 
Jacilities.”—Rev. C. V. Srzar, poe 
Yr Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, Mi 

“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
are happily conceived and admirably 
realized in the ‘ Amer. Scuoon Inst.’ "— 
EpWwWarpD “> Trier, Ontario Female Semi- 


4 2 om has taught me that I may 
safely -" upon it when I want teachers. 
—Rev. J. H. Brakevey, Bordentown Fe. 

, Vew Jersey. 

“ {commend it to the entire confidence 
of all.”’ —— D. C. Van Norman, LL.D., 
New Yi 

core Sullenes of the Institute is syste- 
matically conducted. The proprietors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified fur their duties.” —O. R. Wu- 
LIs, Institute, White Plains, 


“Having tried the ‘Amer. Scnoot Inst.,’ 
I regard it a most desirable medium for 
supplying our schools and seminaries with 
the best teachers, and for representing 
well-qualified teachers who wis 
ment. All who are seeking teachers will 
find a wide range from which to select, 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there is no 
and 5 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may seek in vain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute insure fair dealing, with kind and 
on wed treatment.”’--Rev. EBen S. STEARNS, 
¥, - aoe Albany Female Academy, New 

ork. 

“The most remarkable exponent of what 
method may accomplish, is that system of 
educational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the ‘ Amer. Scooo. Inst.’ Here 
is a set of gentiemen who keep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
Every department, high or low, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the lit- 

erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as ina Bureau of Educa- 


Statistics.” 

- ane the value of such knowledge. In 
a time consideration, what saving! In- 
stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
focine until the right man turns up, one 

ety vided whose calibre is known—' The 
right man in the right place.’ The loss of 
time, misdirection of Pralent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are my pe wee "—Rev, SAMUEL Poon: 
Woop. 


employ- 





The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in a. ~~ of the Cecilian 

Being oo penees ee and best adapt- 


ed for use i 
Published 1 auspices of St. 
ew York. 


“Pree No. No. 63, 3, city of of 
on 


Po hE ey 


wiseene. PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 





The Bartram 
Elastic 


& Fanton 


Stitch Sewine-Macurnes. For 


Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 

Salesroom, at Madame Demorest’s Em- 

ag Del of Fashions, No, 888 Broadway, 
ew York. 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and thorough 
examination as to the merits =e nalifica- 
tions of the different kinds of ‘ines 
adapted to Family ene. oe have over- 
come the faults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. The Bartram 
& Fanton Macurnezs are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, with 
& greater capacity for performing all kinds 

Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
so perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the =< skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 

SEW G-MACHINE. 

This Machine uses but one thread, and 
that directly from the original spool, makin 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the thread 
firmly at every stitch. The work uires 
no ecpeae | off, and dispenses with all the 
extra machinery that is necessary to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which is an im- 
portant desideratum to ail operators. 

The design of the Bartram & Fanton 
Macurye is different from all others. It 
is so eonstracted that it is impossible for 
a lady to soil the work or dress while 
operating it, or aun a in the 
machinery. It sew equally as well 
upon one kind be Mabele as another, from 
the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 

This Machine will make Button-Holes 
— thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 

te, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 
making ees holes. 

_—_ achine is provided with Castors, 
lh can be readily moved from place to 

net, zat cies stand perfectly firm when in use. 

embroider, tuck, quilt, cord, 

bind, gather, Fal, rufile, braid, and hem, 
etc., etc. 

Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
"| all Barehaber of Machines free of charge. 

ce 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for —_ Embroidery and 
Sustee Stes, Button-Holes, etc., will fit it. 

Reliable agents in every city ‘and town. 
Illustrated circulars mailed free on appli- 
cation. 


“For Summer Travel and 
Summer Rest.” 

THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES. 
A book of Opinions on Common Things, 
Illustrative = Religious Experience and 
Christian W 

BY ALEXANDER OLARK, A.M 
12mo. 305 pages, beautifully zl on 
tinted paper, and bound in gilt ay and 
beveled boards. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 
The charms of imagination ~' canes 

in the service of conscience, and the fa- 
miliar ideas of the Bible are here clothed 
with new freshness and power.—New York 


One of the most charming books we have 
read for many a day, brimful of the choicest 
fruits of mental and Co agg culture.— 
Pit h Evening Ch 

The sermons all read well, and no sin x 
extract will give a fair example of 

lark’s power as a writer. se Phutadel lphia 


The author is a liberal-minded and large- 
hearted Methodist minister, and wields a 
practical pen.— Advance, Chicago. 

Acomely volume, Costgnes to pour evan- 
—— trath through the channels of 


— Congregationalist. 
mWe Ve aid this to the list of good books. 
It was worth yin it is worth using.— 
Northwestern ian Advocate. 
Its external garniture is an index to its 
ris ess and grace.—Steubenvilie 
@ W. DAUGHADAY & CO., ees, 


skeen Walnut Street, doy 8. WLS, 
389 ay Rew ork. “Agent fo for all 


the publications of J. W. Daughaday & Co. 








Urbana University, 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(4 NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 

The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institation will open on the First Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institute—a Department 
for girls only—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its ensual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 





Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

New Volume (the 8th, new Series) begins 
July, 1868 


uly, ‘ 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 
EMBELLISHMENT, 
“THE BLACK BRUNSWICKER.” 
I. Westminster Abbey. 
London Review. 
Il. Popular Exposition of Science. 


mdon Eclectic. 
IIl. The Science of War 
—Dubiin University. 
IV. The Holy Land. 
—Dublin University. 
V. St. George and the iy 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
VI. M. Rouher, Minister of France. 
eisure Hour. 
VII. Singular Fulfilment o ofa Prediction. 
—Popular Journal. 
. The Education of Women. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IX. Imposture and Creduli ¥ 
—Dublin University. 
X. Ideal Women.—Saturday Review. 
XI. Vea and Ventilators. 
ular Science Review. 
II. Sprin 


—Leisure Hour. 
. American Days Le —— Europe. 
turday Review. 
’. The Night- Wanderer ofan Afghaun 
Fort.—Blackwood's Magazine. 
. A Night in Schambe 


es * Journal. 
I. The Blockade ; Episode of 
the End of the I Empire. Con- 
cluded. — Translated from the 
French for the Ecixectic. 
Writing-Machine for the Blind. 
—Cham 


bers’ Journal. 
XVIII. Poetry. 
XIX. Notes on Books. 
XX. Science. 
XXL. Varieties. 


Every new subscriber to Tuz Ectxcric, 
sending $5 in advance, will receive either 
of the beantifal ch chromos: “Peaches,” size 
9 x 11, or “ Piper and Nut-Crackers,” size 

one 


7x8. 

year, $5; two copies, one year, copy, five 
copies, one year, . Ecrectic ($5 

a year), and Tae Funmperecseat JOURNAL 


r year to 3s, addi 
ye? inky 4 PELTON. Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, N ew York. 


Xvi. 


TERMS OF THE 
Single copies, 45 cents: one ¢ 





The Trapper’s Guide; a 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins ; with Observations on the Fur- 

Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
— By 8. Newhouse, and other 

rappers and Sportsmen. Second Edition, 

new Narratives and IIlustrations. 
Valuable as a work on Natural Histo 
The numerous illustrations are accura’ 
ore Price by mail, post-paid, 

. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


A Manual o of Instruction in 
ood Engravi th a 


wi 








Eclectic Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA. . 
- This College Holds Three Sessions each 
ear. 

First Session 

“ and continues until the il the end of ot January. 
Second Session, commenci: 

1st, : calieane until the May. 

The Third Session cont ugh the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Na mgyrene 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
spe Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 

Hen Lmpoe 5 om M.D., Prof. of Materia 
ica and rmacy. 

a8 h P. Fitler, M.D., *prof. of Chemistry 
Toxicol 

John Buchan ae. D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Frof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Peet. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnos 
J. V. Lewis, LL.D., _-" on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James Beer, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 


of Anatom 
M.D., Demonstrator of 
Surgical Anatomy. 


L. D. McMichael, 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Inetrue- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are —- , Dissecting 
material ab ta inal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 

Tue LEcxecric 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States, All arti- 
cles original and yey ~ — 
oe eo ees to sub: 

Premium engravings. meg at $3. 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Ma ig New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


nnin 
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Pateut Offices. — Inventors 
who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Scientific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 

Office for over Twenty Years, Their 
American and European Patent a is 
the most extensive in the world. 
less than any other reliable agency. te } 
Pamphlet, containing full instructicus ty 
meee, is sent gratis. 

handsome Bound Volume, 20n- 
tainin, 7) Mechanical vings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Higts and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on eee of me oan. Address 


June 3t 37 Pork Serr, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
Rurat ApvertisEr. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
< publication. $1 per annum, ae page le > 

advance. Sample copies suppl 
plication. 

The P. F., thou 





h aiming to represen 
especially the agriculture of this middie 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on a, de- 
pormeeeset Rural Economy. ALL 
editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. i8 as Thirteen St., above Market St., 
‘ia, Pa. July tf. 
—— in New York.— 
board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
er Latest Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric and Swedish Movements to 
those ng such. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Recorp.—New 

The American Artionn now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
bm goats of Inventors, and protecting the 

of Patentees. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to armers ; 
“ Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
fal lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, ete. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. ee -six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patenf®, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled * * Import- 
ant  eaemetion for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.”” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Proprietors of the American Artisan, 

Mech, tf. ‘No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


~ Watson's Manual of Calis- 
THENICS, contains a complete course of 
hysical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS 

t has all needful directions, rules, and 
explanations, with sections on phonetics 
and respiration. The exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 

rinciplos of anatomy, physiology, and 

ygiene. They have been thoroughly 
tested, sccuring the happiest results. 
These exercises, practiced habitually and 
energetically, can not fail to yield grace, 
agility, suppleress, a ready hand, as well 
as robust health, and power of endurance. 
Almost any school-room or parlor will suf- 
fice for the exercises. For those who use 
the piano to enliven the exercises, there is 
music, prepared ‘by the best masters. 

The book is rich y illustrated ; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the most 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
—_— to apply practically to educational 

rposes the great truths of physiology, 
Plating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
less the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally inter- 
ested in its teachings, and answerable, 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be, for the yr yy: of neglecting 
them.” Sent b ail for $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 

ORES) “TSE 


Hall’s Great Geological Chart. 

Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 f., finely engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the characteristic fossils 
which have given the key to this arrange- 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were made from the surface toward the 
center of the earth, exposing the edges of 
the different layers. tt is, in fact, such 
representation as may be seen in the banks 
of many rivers, aa the Niagara, or in high 
rocky cliffs of lake or ocean shores, only it 
is much more extended. 

This beautiful Chart was prepared by 
Professor Hall, that it might render a study 
so delightfui in itself, and so tically 
useful, more extensively introduced, and 
more éasily understood. 

Only a limited number were produced 
from ‘the lithographic stones. The sub- 
scribers have for vale a few of them, fresh 
and a 

Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 

- ~~ rice = te hart, $1. $12. 

‘to Hall's Geo 
W. SCHER RHORN” P00. 4 
Bond Street, New York. July, 2 








Doty’s Washing Machine, 


lately much improved—and the new 


Universal Clothes Wringer, 


improved with Rowell’s Patent Double 
Cog-wheels, and the Putent Stop, are now 
unquestionably far superior to any appa- 
ratus for washing clothes ever invented, 
and will save their cost twice a year, by 

saving labor and clothes. 

Those who have used them give testi- 
mony as follows: 

“We like our machine much ; could not 
be persuaded to do without it, and with 
the aid of Doty, we feel that we are 
masters of the position.”—Rev. Bishop 
Scott, M. HB. Church. 

“It is worth ome dollar a week in any 
family.” Tribune. 

“In the lanndry of my house there is a 
perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for 
the invention of your excellent wringer.” 
—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

“Every week has given it a stronger 
hold upon the affections of the inmates of 
the laundry.” —New York Observer. 

“T heartily commend it to economists of 
time, money, and contentment.” — Rev. 
Bellows. 

“They save three-fourths of the labor 
and time, and pay for themselves, both in 
money and contentment.”—New Orleans 
Pica une. 

riend Doty—Your last improvement 
of your Washing Machine is a complete 
enccess. ey - u ‘our Machine,’ after 
a year’s use, ie thought more of to-da 
than ever, and would not be parted wit 
under any circumstances.’’— Solon Robin- 
son. 


PRICES. 

Send the ae rice, Washer, $14, extra 
Wringer, $9, we will forward either 
or both teachines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and so sure are 
we they will be liked, that we agree to 
refund the money if any one wishes to 
return the machines free of freight, after a 
month's trial according to directions. 

Canvassers with exclusive right of sale 
make money fast selling them. 

Sold by dealers generally, to whom 
liberal discounts are made. 

R. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 
it. 32 Cortland Street, New York. 


Secret Art of Catching Fish 


in any water as fast as you can pull them 
out, and no hurabug. Sent for 20 cents, 
by Julius Rising, Southwick, Mass, it. 


$10 to $20 a Day, Sure, and 
no money required in advance. Agents 
wanted everywhere, male or female, to sell 
our Patent Heerlisting White Wire Clothes 
Lines. Address the American Wire Co., 
7% William Street. New York, or 16 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, jean 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereot 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 














Cheapest Bookstore in the 
Send a stamp. "100,000 Ol Wand ew books | 
on hand. Immense 


LEGGA’ ERS, 
1183 Nassau Street, New York. 





pneed Books by Mail.—An AY | iain 
k, Magazine, or Newspaper, no 

+t. or by whom published, may be 

ordered at Publisher's prices, from 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York 


ANTED— AGENTS — 


to $200 month, every: 
Eng male BF emai to intro- 
duce the GENUINE ROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
ays i 


tuck, quilt, cord, 1 hind braid, 
and embroider in a most a 
or manner, Price, only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. 1tmakes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still eu cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to r month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made.—Address 
SECOMB . CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
BOAUTION. DO t be imposed 
.—Do no! m upon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
—- ae cheap machine manufac- 
ture 3t. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 








LEGION OF HONOR 


Was conferred on the Representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
At the Exposrrion UNIvVERSELLE, Parts, 
1867. 


Salesrooms, 
3t. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Low Priced List. 

Booxs BY Post aT Har Price! We 
have a few copies or remnants of editions 
which we will sell at one half the regular 
prices at this office, and simply adding 
postage when sent by mail. This offer 
will hold good during the present month, 
or till all shall be sold. The books will be 
sent, postage prepaid by us, on receipt of 
the smallest price named. 





Tue Puttosoruy or Sacrep History 
Considered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
Graham. Regular price, $3; present, $1 75. 

Tue rr or Krnpness ; Inculcating 
the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
7% cents. By first post, 40 cents. 

Famriiiar Lessons ON Astronomy. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in n Schools 
and Families. $1 50. Now %% cents. 

ILLUSTRATED BoTany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravi: AS, a ry 
Dictionary or Language 
Now digs shad 87 age ees 


tse = S he Teet a with teres 
a, ParanovoeY OF x Dioner, = 
Wm. Beaumon' nt urgeon in U. 8. v . on 


Very scarce. 





YDROPATHY FOR THE PEorur. With 
plan Observations on Diet, Water, 

ir, and Exercise. With Notes and Ob- 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. 87 cents. 


Toe Warer-CurE ManvAt. The va- 
rious Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and 


“Curative Effects of Water Treatment 


given. $1 50, Now only 87 cents. 
Tae WaTER-CURE IN AMERICA. 


Treated with Water. $1 75. 87 cents. 
Dr. Atcorr on THE Use oF Toxacco, 
25 cents, By post, 15 cents. 
Tue Purosopay oF MEsMERISM. By 
Dr. Dods. poe cents. 30 cents. 


Scrence Tue Sout, Physiologically 
and ‘Philosophicaly considered. By Dr. 
Hadd ly 30 cents. 


Tue Purosorny by neal Psyr- 
CHOLOeY ; being a Coane of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. $1 50. 87 cents. 

CuEmisTRY and its applications to Physi- 

glory, A aon ce and Commerce, By 

Liebig. 50 cents. 30 cents. 

THE et sy r Wa’ TER-CURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. By 
Drs. Wilson and Gully, 50 cents. We 
send a copy for 30 cents. 

ERRors IN THE PRAcTICE oF WATER- 
Cures. By J. H. Rausse. Retail 50 cents. 
Now 30 cents. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICE oF 
Warer-Cure. 2% cents, for 15 cents. 

ParLosopHy oF THE WATER-CURE. 
Development of the True oe or 
Health and Longevity. By John Balburnie, 
M.D. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 

Tae Princrp.es oF HypRopatny ; being 
a plain familiar Exposition of the Prine 
ciples of the Water-Cure System. By D. 
A. Harsha. 2% cents, for 15 cents. 

AccIDENTS AND EmercENcres. [IIlus- 
trated. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 

Tue CHoitera; its Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure; with all Bowel ” Complaints ; 
showing the inefficacy of the Drug-Treat- 
ment and the superiority of the Water- 
Cure. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 

Cuntositres oF Common WATER, to 
which are added some Rules for Preserving 
Tlealth by a Proper Course of Diet. 50 cents, 
for 0 cents. «© 

EXPERrence in WaTer-Cune. A familiar 
E ition of the Principles and Results 
of Water-Treatment. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copies should order them at once. 

We can also send a few ‘or of the fol- 
lowing, by mail, at reduced prices. Some 
of them are a little shop-worn, but many 
of them are entirely fres 


Berecner’s Rewicious TRAININ 
CurtLpren, in the School, the Family, and 
er Church, Retail $1 %B, for $1 25. 

N APPEAL TO THE PEoPLE, in Behalf 
oft their Rights as 7 5 Interpreters 
of the P-. -y By C. E. Beecher. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

Siexs or tHE Trowes; the Dangers to 
Religicus Liberty in the Present State of 
$11 ro By Bunsen. Retail $1 50, for 


© Resvutts or Stavery. By Cochin. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tue Last Years or Henry Chay. By 
C. Colton. Retail $2 75, for $1 75. 

Questions To MaRsu’s EccCLESIASTICAL 
History. Retail 7% cents, for 50 cents. 

PursicLoey oF TRE OrERA. Retail 50 
cents, for 40 cents. 

Napoteon IIT. mv Tray, and other 
Poems. By E. B. Browning. % cents, for 
50 cents. 

Pk gy Lg, = ee 
oO uman Progress. By n. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. = 

Cuara; or, Slave Life in Europe, A 
novel. $1 50, for $1 13. 

SoctaL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN 
aa By D. R. Hundley. $1 50, for 


SprritvaL ProcREess Instructions 
in the Divine Life of ‘me ‘Soul. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

PastoraL Reminiscences. By 8. R. 
Kallock. $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tue Eno.isnh Lanevace IN its ELE- 
pean see ae for Schools and i- 
lies. By W.C so ~4 $2 00, for $1 50. 
8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. 

BENJAMIN FRANELIN. 


The first and only complete Edition of’ 


Franklin's Memoirs. Printed from the 
original MS. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction. Edited by the Hon. John Bige- 
low, late Minister of the United States to 
France. With Portrait. Large 12mo. 
Toned paper. Fine cloth, beveled boards. 
$2 50. 

This work is illustrated by a superb 
Line Engraving, from the pastel portrait 
by Duplessis, in Mr. Bigelow's possession. 

MAN'S ORIGIN AND DESTINY. 

Sketched from the Platform of the 
Sciences. In a Course of Lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the winter of 1865-6. By J. P. 
Lesley, Member of the National Academy 
of the United States, Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Cloth. 


MASONIC BIOGRAPHY AND DIC- 
TIONARY 

Comprising the History of Ancient 
Masonry, Antiquity of Masonry, Written 
and Unwritten Law, Derivation and Defi- 
nition of Masonic Terms, Biographies of 
Eminent Masons, Statistics, List of all 
Lodges in the United States, etc. Com- 
piled by Augustus Row, K. T. 12mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $3. 


DAISY. 

A Sequel to “Melbourne House.” By 
the author of “The Wide, Wide World,” 
“Queechy,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 

MORTE D'ARTHUR. 

Sir Thomas Malory’s Book of King 
Arthur and his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table. The original Edition of 
Caxton revised for modern use, with an 
Introduction by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 
THE GLOBE EDITION. Square 12mo. 
Tinted paper. Cloth. $1 75. 


VOL. I. OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
EDUCATION. 

Containing a Serial Novel; numerous 
entertaining Tales and Sketches; papers 
on Finance, Science, and Education ; 
Poetry ; Miscellanies; Reviews, etc., etc. 
By Eminent Writers. Large 8vo., 680 
pages. Printed on toned paper. Fine 
cloth. $2 50. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS. 

Including Historical Notices of the Papal 
Court, from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrian IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal 
Legate. By Folkestone Williams, author 
of “The Court and Times of James I.,” 
ete. 2vols,8vo. Cloth. $12. 

OLD DECCAN DAYS; OR, HINDOO 
FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. 
Frere. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Sir Bartle Frere. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 50. 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN THE 

FIFTH CENTURY. 

Translated, by permission, from ‘the 
French of A. Fred. Ozanam, late Profes- 
sor of French Literature in the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris. By A. C. Glyn, B.A. 
2 vols.,.12mo. Cloth. $3 50. (Second 
Importation.) 

Our Publications are for Sale by Book- 
sellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price, by J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 715 & 
717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FYROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


—_—— 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Compary sel] them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 


MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per Ib. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 


best $1 25 per Ib. 
25 per Ib. 


GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 





GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c., best 35c. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Onur profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 
N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 


together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, 


or copy our name either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE orders and drafts made payable to the order of “‘ The Great American 


Tea Company.” Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





Wego know 


Self-regulating, 


It is very stro: buil 
fect contro! pe Sa sent it 


Patent Lightning 


Agents wanted everywhere, with exclusive 
at, rele J. eet & CO., No. 


WEST'S i MPR OVE D. PUMP. 


Donble-acting. The best in use. 


it ihe West Pump is all that any man ever 
uires, being economical, desirable, and efficient.—W. Y. 
ne, 


SANCHO-PANZA WIND-MILL. 
Sera Ny Self-oiling. The latest 


is cheap, and always under per- 
P y' pe 


LIGHTNING RODS 


OF Cerne Se The onl, nly perfect insula 
“T would mentgaahiotes public the use of the Otis’ 
Conductors. Mann. 


Hon. Horack 


40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Works on Man. For Ni New 


and 
a 
New York Agents 





Publisher, No. 389 
wanted. 








JENKINS’ Vest-Pocket LrEx- 
ie) Familiar” 


of all 
me Ditenaey of 08 eanees 


Words ; 
tific and and 


Technical 
Spy as ea Ak ey: 
8. R. WELLS, New York. 7 © 












All interested in School 

Furniture should = knowledge of the 

great advantages of 

NEW pointy “SCHOOL DESKS 
AND SETTEES, 


GEORGE MUNGER’S- PATENTS. 
I. Tuere ae, * constructed 
on te we Principl 
of HE FoLtprine soe with its varied 
vant: 


Ill. Tre “Dove-Tamep JOINING OF THE 
Woop anv Iron, securing firmness, and 
preventing warping and checking. 

. CHEAPNESS OF TRANSPORTATION— 
being readily and securely packed flat, as 
ogra. freight. 

V. IN APPEARANCE they rival all = 
School Furniture now known. 
cost no more than the cheapest styles. 

G2" Send for Illustrated Description. 
Also a List of Articles for Every School. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Mann- 
facturers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kipper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
Fogiand, and France are on the machine 

f, as the law requires for all g 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866, 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
he wy of white ash ; nd-rings of cherry, 

irch, or mahogan: 

There are four _. of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
land 2 are intended —-* bo 8 and girls; 
No. 3 for women and No. 4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. iy and 2, 50 cents ; 
of Nos. 3 and 4, % cents 

Two sizes of Hand- -rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girls; No, 2 for men and women. 
Per pair, cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 8 and 4for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pal. $1 75 to 

he Wand is seven-eighths inch in diam- 
a Price 30 cents ; with metallic balls, 
% — 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
4t 14 Bond 8t., New York. 


New felusic. 


The Eye that bauer when 1 
Come. By Godfre Composer of 
“Guards” and = Mabel” Waltzes. .30cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song.30c. 
_ Violin, 15cts, 

ling Hard Against the Stream, 

An Leg = oa 2 With good Motto .30c. 


For a olin, 
am of the Bail. New Waltzes, by 
40cts. 


Godfre 
For Violin, 15cts. 
oe Bon-Bons. New wie py 














Stra 
For \ Violin, 15cts. 
were Seeret. New Waltz, A 4 


ts 
Hilivaide. New Galop, by Beyer. .35cts, 
Yai °° 
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GOING AND GROWING. 


Moron is the first principle of life; stagna- 
tion, the prime element of death, moral, mental, 
and physical. The veins, the nerves, the tis- 
sues of the human body, are instinct with ani- 
mation, every function performing its part 
properly when in perfect health. To be alive 
is to be in motion. Only the dead tree gives 
no response to the quickening influences of re- 
turning spring ; only the dead limb, the useless 
appendage of the body, refuses to perform its 
required office. 

But it is not living, simply, to be alive ; there 
must be visible growth, an effort to attain to 
the full stature of a man; and this is not to be 
accomplished by standing still. It is through 
intercourse with each other that we obtain a 
knowledge of human nature, and not by close 
application to books ; and practical Christianity 
is the surest evidence of a “ growth in grace.” 

Going in the right way, a man becomes 
daily stronger, better, more like his Master. 
The mind also is enlarged and improved by 
travel. Take a man out of his study, and 
start him Off where his books are the “ running 
brooks,” and if there is anything in him he will 


develop more in one month, and feel himself 
altogether stronger, than if he had digested all 
the books that were published during that time. 
Let a farmer leave his agricultural pursuits 
for awhile, and mingle in scenes outside his 
own territorial possessions, and he will begin 
growing at arate very far in advance of his 
corn or potatoes, and in a differént way from 
onions or cabbages. His neighbor may be 
just as good a farmer, his corn and potatoes 
and grain may yield as large a profit, but if he 
does not move out of his place, he grows only 
like a vegetable, and is a poor, tasteless affair 
at the best. 

We have often spoken together of the ex- 
cellent qualities of a mutual friend, and re- 
marked it was a pity he couldn’t Jeave his 
business long enough to travel; it would be 
such an advantage to him. The opportunity 
came, and although he only went as far as 
Nebraska, and was absent but a fortnight, the 
effect upon him was similar to that produced 
by the Turkish bath. He had used his eyes; 
studied the people; viewed the country; and 
shaken the dust off his garments, so that he 
came out altogether a new man. 

It so naturally follows, that the more we 


know, the more we want to know, that you 
have only to give some people a start in life, 
and they are bound to keep on going. Planets 
that give out any luster are the planets that are 
in motion; and it is a pleasant thought that 


a 
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even in a mundane sphere it is possible to attain 
to a splendor of growth that shall illuminate the 

’ pathway of those who shall come after us. 
One day in winter a little fellow started 

from the corner of the street with a small- 


sized snowball; he rolled it over and over, and 
before he got to the next corner it was more 
than he could manage, and he had to leave it. 
I am sure he learned a valuable lesson just 
there, that will be in his mind long after that 
mammoth snowball has melted away. 


There’s nothing like travel for taking the 
“warp” out of a man, and letting light into 
dark places; so if you are depressed in mind 
or body, sick of yourself and everybody else, 
“stand not upon the order of your going, but 





go at once.” VIRGINIA VARLEY. 





HATS A LA MODB. 

HERE are specimens of ladies’ hats according to the 
latest prescriptions of the mode. Verily, not one of them 
is serviceable to the maiden who would sport amid rural 
scenes in the laughing summer sunshine and avoid that 
“horrid” disfigurement, fan. We are, however, inclined 
to think that a little application of sun-ray to the pallid 
cheeks of our city belles would be a vast improvement. 
When on the beach, or in the meadow, girls, do not fear 
to face the sun in all his glory. Leave your parasols at 
home ; get healthy, brown faces and peach-tinted cheeks ; 
then you will have no need of Madame ——’s cosmetics 
and beautifiers; you will possess the genuine and ines- 
timable “ bloom of youth.” If you must wear these little 
restricted patches of hats, do as we suggest. We have 
less objection to these little hats than to the thoughtless 
little heads they are intended to cover. It is not the 
natural hair that is in the way of a phrenological ex- 
amination, but the great heaps of artificial wadding, 
piled on simply to make a show, that we object to. 
When, O when will ladies dress their hair in a neat, 
clean, and healthful manner? But let us see what our 
neighbor, Mr. Terry, 409 Broadway, who brings out these 
new styles, has to say for them. 

La Be.ie He_ense—Fig. 1.—Fine white Leghorn, crown 
low, sloping to the back. Trimmed with white velvet 
twist band, and a nestling of oak-leaves and acorns. 
The brim is peculiar, being longer in front, sloping grace- 
fully over the forehead. 

Tue Nu1son—Fig. 2—is of white English milan, the 


brim rolled and set close to the crown near the top, on 
the left side, the crown tapering very much, and small, 
flat top. The trimmings of white velvet, roll band and 
sprigs of daisies. White ribbon bow and streamers. 

Tue Wuirt Fawn—Fig. 3—is of drab dunstable, taper 
crown, and long curled brim, faced with satin of same 
shade as hat. A gathering of raspberries vining around 
the crown completes the trimming. 

Tue Union Square Hat—Fig. 4.—Of English dunstable, 
brim faced with silk. Silk band and streamers. This hat 
is the gem of the season. It is in white drab and brown 
straw, and trimmed in the different colors according. 

Tue Care May—Fig. 5.—A straw of China pear] with 
an apology of a crown, and broad, sloping brim, trimmed 
with black velvet and streamers.- Daisies are appointed 
in the squares. 

Now, Mr. Terry, please let us have something seemly 
and sensible for the masculine gender. You fix up the 
hats, and ze will fix up the heads! 
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